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Holidays 
Hilda Graef 


WHEN WE THINK about our spiritual life we usually consider 
prayer, penance, perhaps also our daily work—but we rarely 
think of it in connection with holidays. They seem to be somehow 
“outside the spiritual programme, something we take every year, 
but which we do not connect with our soul; in fact we rather 
tend to regard it as wholly the concern of the body. But as we 
“ake creatures of soul and body, and as the two can never be 
separated until the day of our death, we really cannot behave as 
it holidays did not concern our soul as well, in fact concern our 
soul most - profoundly. | 


In their modern form holidays are a very recent development. 
Even a hundred years ago there was no such thing as a regular 
holiday, let alone for all. Wealthy people would occasionally 
| go abroad or ‘take the waters’; but that all and sundry should 
leave their homes every year for a fortnight or more and abandon 
' themselves to a life of complete laziness and amusement would 
have been unthinkable. The holiday habit is, of course, a result 
of the growing industrialization of our lives; the pressure under 
‘which most of us live all the year round makes it imperative 
‘that we should completely relax at least for a few weeks every 
year in order to be able to carry on our work. 


os 


But it is only: this concentrated form that is new, the idea of 
holidays is as old as creation itself. For on the seventh day God 
‘rested’ from His creative work—an expression which cannot, 
of course, be taken literally, as God is pure act and needs no rest. 
But it is:a metaphorical expression indicating that rest from 
Jabour is not only an earthly necessity but something closely 
‘related to the supernatural order. The institution of the Sabbath, 
‘the seventh day of rest, and its consecration by divine law along 
with such fundamental moral precepts as the prohibitions of 
‘murder and theft, clearly shows that rest is a basic human need. 
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In the New Testament, too, this need for rest is recognized by — 
none other than our Lord Himself. When His disciples are tired — 
out by the crowds that follow Him, He will take them aside to 


some lonely spot and bid them ‘rest awhile’. He, who created ~ 


man of soul and body, knows that he is incapable of enduring 


constant unrelieved physical and mental strain. Man’s life must — 


progress in a rhythm of work and rest, even of work and play. 


In Christian antiquity and the Middle Ages the Biblical idea of | 


holidays as holy days, Sabbath days of rest and the service of God, 
was still preserved. Apart from Sunday, work would cease on the 
great feast days, so much more numerous than our modern 


‘holidays of obligation’ (a rather dreadful expression for what — 


should be days of supernatural joy), people would go on pilgrimages, 
and all these ‘holiday activities’ were not really completely religious; 
in fact, as we learn from Chaucer and other contemporary writers, 
they would often take forms not particularly creditable to Christians. 
However, they never lost their religious connotation completely, 


and always offered plenty of opportunities for play and devotions © 


to those who cared to take them. 


This is the fundamental difference: between medieval and 
modern holidays. Like so much else, these latter have been 
completely secularized; no one today would dream that holidays 
originally meant holy days. Yet, this is what they were, and 
this is really what they should be to us Catholics, even in their 
contemporary form. 


By this we do not mean that we should make them into a special 
time of prayer, a kind of inferior retreat, so to speak. Far from it. 
We must, of course, keep to a minimum of spiritual duties also in 
holiday time; but this is not meant for spiritual exercises, but for 
complete relaxing, for getting rid of all the tensions, physical, 


emotional, intellectual and perhaps even spiritual—for there is 


such a thing as spiritual tension—in order: the better to take up 
again the duties of our state when we come back. Now relaxing 
means to loosen those physical and mental ‘muscles’ that have 
been overworked during the past year. Therefore it will take a 
different form for the different classes of men. A housewife, for 
example, who has been busy in her kitchen those last eleven 
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| months, will feel completely relaxed when she can_ stretch 
| herself out in a deckchair and read for several hours each day 
_ a whole batch of interesting books she had meant to read without 
| being able to find the time for them. Whereas her husband, 
| perhaps, may be a teacher who has had far too much of books 
| and will go for long walks to ‘air’ his brains and exercise his 
} muscles. And who would blame a hardworking office girl if she 
} went to a place where she could combine the fresh air she has 
| missed before her typewriter with opportunity for innocent 
| amusements? 


But it is important for a Christian to take not only his body 
| on holiday but his soul as well, and that means that we should have 
| the intention to relax and enjoy ourselves not simply like pagans, but 
| with the full realization that by taking these necessary holidays we - 
| are also doing the Will of God. Perhaps the simplest way to 
| “super-naturalize’ our holidays, and so really to enhance our 
| enjoyment, is to stop from time to time during the day to thank 
God for the wonderful time He is giving us, for the sunshine, 
| the lovely scenery, the restful atmosphere, even for the light music 
we may enjoy and the unhurried meals we take. For they all are 
His gifts to us, meant to make us happy and give us the refreshment 


we need. 


But then even on holiday all will not necessarily be sunshine. 
We may be annoyed because it is raining, because it is too cold to 
bathe, because our fellow guests are unpleasant, because the food is 
not as good as it should be. If we let these things get on our 
nerves, the holiday will have exactly the opposite effect of what it 
ought to have. There are few of us who have not at least had 

one such bad experience, and there is only one way of coping 
with it. If we let the disappointment get ‘under our skin’, it 
will poison our whole system and we shall return home more 
nervy and strained than we had left. But if we take it for what 
it is, a gift of God, it will have the same wholesome effect that 
an entirely satisfactory holiday would have had. How is this 
possible? Well, starting with the foundation, that is to say in 
this case the weather, we may well remember that God is its Maker, 
too, (so far all the most ingenious nuclear research has not 
succeeded in giving us a blue sky when we want it), and if we cease 
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grumbling at a succession of rainy days but don our mackintoshes 


and brave it, even trying to thank God for it because, after all it 1s — 


His Will that we should have a rainy holiday this year—well, then 


our mood will point to ‘settled’ even if the barometer does not, and — 


we shall be relaxed and happy. It is the same with all the other 


annoyances that may come our way. If, instead of fretting, we take © 
them as they come as God’s will at this particular moment, this © 
acceptance itself will steady our nerves and in the end bring about _ 


a state of mind which will be a true re-creation. 


What it all amounts to is really this: to enjoy our holiday so 
that it will bear the fruit we expect from it, we must take God with 
us, as it were. Certainly, He cannot always be in our conscious 
thoughts; but He should always be at the back of our mind; we must 
be ready to think of Him for a second and thank Him even in 
our most intense enjoyment, and we must be equally ready to 
submit to His will when things do not go quite according to our 


liking. Then our holidays will really re-create us, whether sunshine _ 


or rain, and we shall return home refreshed and ready once more 
to do God’s will day by day in the duties He has laid upon us. 


SS 7 oO —. 


INTENTIONS IN PRAYER 


As regards your intentions in prayer, there are many souls 
who find that great precision and nicety in specifying various 
intentions in prayer interferes with the unity of their prayer 
and is a cause of anxiety and distractions. For such souls the 
best thing 1s specify these intentions only fromtime to time, for 
example, once in the morning and then a simple glance of the 
soul 1s sufficient to recall them at the beginning of prayer. 
However, in all this, follow the attraction of the Holy Spirit 
with great peace, as all anxiety is the mortal enemy of that 
disposition which the Holy Spirit wishes to find in that soul 
which He calls to a great union with Him. 


(Dom Marmion). 


| 
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- That We May Never Forget 
Jerome Toner, O.P. 


| HE PROPHETS ARE DEAD, but the prophetic personality lives on, 
| and is enshrined in men with a flair for leadership. Ireland is 
| aland of prophets. No other nation, with the possible exception of 
| the land of the prophets itself, succumbs more readily to the 
| leadership of a prophet. Of course there are true and false prophets, 
| and there, a certain danger lies. Sometimes the prophet is also a 
| priest. We have known Father Mathew—the apostle of Temperance. 

Today many of us have the privilege of knowing two living prophets 
| who are also priests. One is the parish priest of Bansha, Canon 
| Hayes; the second is the parish priest of Greystones, Father 
| Fennelly. Their parishes are different, and they are quite different 
| personalities. But they are both leaders. They plough furrows 
_ that run parallel, and sometimes meet. Canon Hayes thinks of the 
“community spirit in rural Ireland; Father Fennelly thinks of the 
| need for community worship in our churches. They are both 
tirelessly zealous, and they have that prophetic magnetism which 
draws disciples to them. 


The furrows sometimes meet, because we ‘never feel so much the 
need of being a community as when we worship. Then a sin- 
conscious, helpless, but divinely-spoilt people kneels before God, 
and can only exclaim: ‘What shall I render to the Lord, for all that 
_ He hath rendered unto me? The answer comes as readily: ‘I shall 
lay hold of the chalice of Salvation and call upon the Name of the 
Lord.’ That reminds us that ‘Christ is priest indeed; but He is 
| priest for us, not for Himself. It is in the name of the whole 
human race that He offers prayer and acts of religious homage to 
His eternal Father. He is likewise victim; but victim for us, since 
He substitutes Himself for guilty mankind.’ (Pius XII’s Christian 
Worship). At Mass, therefore, we find ourselves united to Christ 
Our Lord, and together with Him, in the person of His priest, 
we offer ‘a pure victim, a holy victim, a spotless victim.’ With 
Him, even though there may be just a priest and altar boy, we 
form a worshipping community. 
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Canon Hayes takes it for granted that Christians at ‘worship 
form a community, and that from their partaking of the fruits of 
this Sacrifice, they have the power to carry into everyday life a love 
of the common good. For him it is a matter of urging them on 
to this charity of Christ. Father Fennelly, on the other hand, 
is not satisfied with our attitude to the Mass. He is convinced 
that too often we are what Pope Pius XI described as ‘merely 
detached and silent spectators’. We fulfil the precept to hear Mass, 
but we do not enter into a living union with Christ our priest. 
Father Fennelly’s plan of reform can be found in the People’s Mass 
Book (published by Gills, Dublin); the plan works successfully in 
Greystones and elsewhere. 


Our great need in Ireland is not of major prophets. We have 
at least a dozen in every century. We are desperately in need of 
minor prophets. It is not good enough that we should be a people 
of one or a few leaders with multitudinous disciples who wait 
upon every word and nod of the chief. There must be plenty of 
‘minor leaders, men of courage and initiative who will not stagnate 
history with a too rigid application of ‘nihil innovetur, nisi quod 
traditum est’. In Ireland, as far as liturgy is concerned, ‘quod 
traditum est’ is an impoverished shadow of liturgical splendour. 
That, however, can be explained by our history. 


Today, however, the problem is not just liturgical, it is dogmatic. 
Many people do not realize that the Mass is a sacrifice. They 
have lost their appreciation of the need of worship. The cause 
of this problem may be our way of assisting at Mass. That, I think, 
is Father Fennelly’s point of view. It is a shocking thing to find 
in popular prayer books that the Ordinary of Mass is set out in 
unreadable, space economizing type. In one popular prayer book 
I found two other methods of following Mass; the first was a rather 
unreal method of making the Mass a meditation on the Passion of 
Our Lord, and the second—a strange anachronism—a way of 
following Mass after Holy Communion. The latter consists of 
turning all our prayer during Mass into a thanksgiving after 
Holy Communion. This method is used by thousands of people 
who receive Holy Communion just after their arrival in Church, 


Recently I overheard a discussion in which a lady who had been 
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| advised to go to Mass every day during Lent, replied that she could 
| not see the point of doing so, unless she were in a position to 
| receive Holy Communion. The Mass for many people means 
; simply an occasion for receiving Holy Communion; in a way we 
| are becoming almost more Lutheran than the Lutherans themselves. 


_ Before St. John introduces Our Lord’s discourse about the 
| Bread of Life, there occurs in his Gospel the interview by night 
} with Nicodemus—an intelligent Jew. After Our Lord had spoken 
| to him about the birth and growth of the supernatural life within 
| us, he asked Him: ‘How can these things be done?’ Jesus replied: 
| ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so must the Son of 
| Man be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in Him may not 
| perish, but may have life everlasting. For God so loved the world, 
as to give His only Begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in Him 
may not perish, but may have life everlasting.’ We must, therefore, 
| be united by faith and love with Our Lord giving Himself for us 
'.on the Cross. ‘To make that act of faith and love possible to each 
individual, in every place, in every age, at all times of life, Our 
Lord instituted the Blessed Eucharist. To an objector who said 
that if it is profitable to assist at Mass without receiving Holy 
Communion, then a man might happen to acquire grace and glory 
and forgiveness of sin without doing or receiving anything himself, 
St. Thomas replied: ‘As Christ’s Passion benefits all, for the 
forgiveness of sin and the attaining of grace and glory, whereas 
it produces no effect except in those who are united with Christ’s 
Passion through faith and charity, so likewise this sacrifice, which 
is the memorial of Our Lord’s Passion, has no effect except in 
those who are united with this sacrament through faith and 
Charity” (III. S.T..q.79 a 7 ad 2). 

Receiving Holy Communion as a part of the Mass, we 
acknowledge that all our spiritual life has its source in the Sacrifice 
of Our Lord on the Cross. That is what the priest confesses in 
the special prayer before his Communion. Addressing Our Lord, 
held under the sacred species in his hands, he says: “Oh Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son of the living God, who according to the will 
of the Father, through the co-operation of the Holy Ghost, hast 
by thy death given life to the world, deliver me by this, thy most 
holy Body and Blood.’ St. Thomas commenting on that passage 
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of St. John—the Bread that I will give is My flesh for the life of — 
the world—says: ‘the usefulness of this sacrament is great and 
universal. Whatever is brought about by Our Lord’s Passion, 
the same can be brought about by this sacrament. For it is nothing 
else but the applying of Our Lord’s Passion to us.’ Again the link 
between Holy Communion and the Sacrifice of Our Lord is 
forged very beautifully by the prayer said shortly after the 
Consecration: ‘we most humbly beseech thee, almighty God, to — 
command that these things be borne by the hands of Thy holy © 
angel to Thine altar on high, in the sight of Thy divine majesty, 
that as many of us as, at this altar, shall partake of and receive the 
most holy Body and Blood of Thy Son, may be filled with every 
heavenly blessing and grace.’ he Eternal Father in His dialogue 
with St. Catherine of Siena—speaking of the excellent state of 
a soul after Holy Communion, said to her: ‘the abyss of My loving 
desire for your salvation has given you, through My dispensation 
and divine Providence, coming to the help of your needs, the 
sweet Truth as Food in this life, where you are pilgrims and 


travellers, so that you may have refreshment, and not forget the 
benefit of the Blood, 


When we receive Holy Communion and thank God afterwards, 
we continue the living Memory which the Mass is. Without the 
sacrifice of the Mass, without occasionally receiving Holy 
Communion, we forget ‘the benefit of the Blood’. Indeed, our 
greatest motive for thanksgiving is this. St. Catherine writes 
in a letter to her niece, Nanna Benincasa of Florence: ‘For Blessed 
Christ, my daughter, did not buy us with gold or silver or pearls 
or: other precious stones; nay, He bought us with His precious 
Blood.. So one wants never to forget so great a blessing, but 
always to hold it before one’s eyes, in holy and sweet gratitude, 
seeing how immeasurably God loves us; who did not shrink from | 
giving His only begotten Son to the opprobrious death of the Cross, 
to give us the life of grace.’ St. Catherine’s thought, like St. John’s, 
makes our memory of Christ’s Passion reach back to the memory 
of how God so loved the world as to give His only Begotten. 


Normally dogmatic errors germinate into errors of a more 
practical kind. But here we find that modern usage—receiving | 
Holy Communion before Mass—is creating a serious misconception 
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in the mind of the people. None of them has ever denied that the 
| Mass is the sacrifice of the New Law, that it is the same as the 
| Sacrifice on Calvary. When I quoted the catechism to the lady 
| I mentioned above, she asked me quite humbly: ‘but, Father, 
| what does all that mean?’ Victim, sacrifice, unbloody manner, 
| species, are just words, almost clichés to people, unless the thing 
| itself{—the Mass, enshrined in those definite, chronological move- 
| ments that are common to all liturgies, expresses for the people 
| what it is. There the problem lies. There, Father Fennelly has 
| his point. He may not be right in his approach, minor prophets 
| may and should disagree with his book if their judgment inclines 
| them do so. _ But he is certainly right in saying that something 
|is wrong, and something must be done. 


_ The problem has its bright side. It is the problem of managing 
| crowds, of organizing thousands. It reminds us of Our Lord’s 
| problem, when He saw a very great multitude sweeping towards 
‘Him (John 6). The disciples organized them into groups of fifty, 
and Our Lord Himself suggested that they should sit down on 
the green grass. In our city churches each Sunday nine and 
sometimes ten Masses must be said in order to cope with the huge 
' congregations. Priests who are faced with the problem of 
administering Holy Communion at the early Masses, say that there 
is no other solution than this; Holy Communion must begin 
before Mass and continue right through the Mass. With all the 
inevitable moving around, people take little notice ofthe Mass. 
Perhaps Masses in the evening would help to solve the problem. 
_ If they. did, I should think it would be better to change our tradition 
on that point, than to lose our dogmatic tradition on the nature 
of the Mass itself. Perhaps deacons could be brought in to help. 
Or maybe we are unwise in continuing to build massive, expensive 
churches, when smaller, less costly churches might fulfil far 
better the purpose of every Christian church, which is to give 
the people an opportunity of joining in the sacrifice of Our Lord. 
With the modern dispensations permitting a priest to say two 
and sometimes three Masses on Sunday, and allowing besides for 
evening Masses as well, such a system would not demand a 
greater number of priests. Besides when the faithful have such 
intimate friendship with the priest, and come so near to the 
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divine mysteries, vocations will increase far more rapidly, perhaps, 
than by publicity campaigns and recruiting crusades, that make 
the priesthood seem less a divine vocation than it is. Here, 
however, we touch on the question of the parish and its dimensions; 
that goes beyond the intent of this article. . 


I am convinced that the custom of giving Holy Communion 
before and during Mass began with a problem that is not easily 
solved. But should it be tolerated on week-days? There are even 


religious communities which receive Holy Communion before. 


Mass. The practical problems are tantalizing, but if we are honest, 
I think, we shall admit that we have taken on this practice of 
administering Holy Communion before and during the Mass, not 
always because there was no other solution to our problem, but 
because it shortens the Mass, it appeals to the modern business- 
minded devotee, it cuts out a long delay for non-communicants, and 
as one person remarked, ‘it puts one in a good disposition for 
hearing Mass more perfectly.’ 


In spite of all this confusion the Mass must retain its central 
position in Christian life; we must hold firmly by what St. Pius X 
said: “The Mass is the primary and indispensable source of the 
true Christian Spirit, and the faithful will be filled with this 
spirit only in proportion as they participate in the Sacred Mysteries.’ 
Our traditional devotion to the Blessed Eucharist is never doubted. 
But our approach to the mystery, our method of participation 
in the sacrifice of Our Lord, may fall short of what is proper 
‘and indeed traditional. It may even tend to empty this holy 
tradition of its sacred content and meaning in the minds of believers. 


————>2+e _—_- 


‘Wouldst thou witten the Lord’s meaning in this thing? 
Wit it well: love was His meaning.’ 

‘The first is that God made it: the second that God 
loveth it: the third that God keepeth it.’ 


(Mother Julian of Norwich). 


| 
| 


The Oil Of Glory 


Ambrose M. Crofts, O.P. 


| 
| 


|DEATH i is the most solemn and serious moment in life. The saints, 


like St. Paul, could look forward to it with longing to be dissolved 
and to be BaP Christ. But for the ordinary good-living Christian it is 
for many reasons a disturbing thought. Nature itself, with its 
istrong instinct of self-preservation, resists it. Grace does not 
‘destroy that nature, but it perfects it, especially through its last 


jsacrament of anointing with the consecrated oil of the sick. 


In His wonderful commiseration for human weakness and in 
lis infinite love Christ provided for all human need along the road 
leading to Eternal Life. This truth is emphasised by the Angelic 
|Doctor in his treatise on the sacraments where he makes comparison 
of the needs of the body supplied by nature with those of the soul 
‘supplied by grace. Man begins life at birth, continues it through 
/his innate power of growth, through the nourishment nature has 
provided, and through the remedies against disease which nature 
falso supplies, until finally the material part which is his body 
crumbles before the onslaught of inevitable death. God does not 
provide in any less perfect way for the needs of the spiritual life. 
Man is born to a new and supernatural life by Baptism, is strength- 
ened unto perfect growth through Confirmation, is supported by 
ithe Bread of Life, is healed from disease of sin by Penance, and 
finally prepared for his last act of dying by Extreme Unction. 


What each of these sacraments of individual sanctification per- 
forms in its own order the last anointing accomplishes with like 
certainty in those who are in danger of death by sickness. The death 
of the Christian is sacramental. The Last Rites have a power 
within them to effect what they signify within both soul and body, 
provided always that no obstacle is placed to their working of 
grace. 


__ There are no more consoling pages in the writings of St. ‘Thomas 
than those in which he treats of the effects of Extreme Unction. 
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His teaching on the last sacrament must be taken as part of his 
entire sacramental treatise. Coming at the end, the Last Anointing | 
completes what was begun at Baptism, whereby we were made 
heirs to the Kingdom of God. Normally its giving is associated — 
with the sacraments of Penance and Holy Viaticum. Penance 


| 
| 
| 
| 


removes the guilt of sin, and fits the soul for the reception of the | 


Most Holy Eucharist, which already joins the soul to Eternal Life. 


‘He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood hath everlasting © 
life: and I will raise him up on the last day.’ But the union oi | 
glory is still more perfect, for which not only a state of grace is 


required, but a perfect conditioning of that grace in the soul, 


since ‘nothing defiled can enter heaven.’ A sacrament is required © 
to give reassurance to the soul on the threshold of glory, even as 


Baptism first assured it of the possession of grace. The promise 
of the first sacrament needs to be confirmed in the last. 


Extreme Unction meets man in the hour of his greatest need. 


The body which is the instrument of the soul is then normally — 


at its lowest ebb. Tribulations of the flesh can weigh heavily on the 
soul at this moment when it needs to make its grandest effort to 
be united with God. Where nature fails, grace must abound. 
Through the Last Sacrament St. Paul’s words are simply verified: 
‘When I am weak, then am I strong.’ Of this St. James, who pro- 
mulgated what Christ Himself had instituted, gives us splendid 
testimony—‘The prayer of faith shall save the sick man: and 
the Lord shall raise him up, and if he be in sins, they shall be for- 
given him.’ 


Were the soul never to lose its baptismal innocence, never to 
offend the Holy Ghost with the slightest infidelity, frequent Holy 
Communion would ensure its constant progress in grace, and 
Viaticum would open wide the door to eternal life. But sin is the 
great obstacle, ever threatening the life of the soul, and endangering 
its salvation. The sacrament of Penance is the assigned remedy 
for removing this disease. But, continuing St. Thomas’s comparison 
of nature with grace, even whch bodily disease is removed, there 
remains a period of convalescence and of after care to ensure the 
body’s return to robust health and the resumption of its full 
activity. In much the same way sin leaves behind it certain weak- 


nesses in the soul. These vestiges, as they are called, are of two 
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kinds. First of all, there is the temporal punishment due to sin, 
| which remains after the guilt in the sight of God has been removed. 
‘Apart from the sinner’s disorder in relation to God, there is a 
disorder within himself which St, Thomas calls an ‘inordinate 
‘turning to the mutable good,’ for which a debt of temporal punish- 
‘ment is due. ‘It is just that he who has been indulgent to his will, 
jshould suffer something against his will.’ This debt may be paid 
“by various works of piety and of penance, the frequentation of the 
jsacraments, and by the gaining of indulgences. But if not paid in 
ithis life it must be paid in the next. The second vestige of sin is 
‘found in the dispositions left in the soul towards evil. These cause a 
[tendency to commit sin and a difficulty in the pursuit of virtue. 
|They are weakened or diminished through co-operation with 
pgrace, especially with the operative grace of the sacrament of 
Penance. If not totally cleansed from such attachments in this 
! life the soul must endure the purifying fire of Purgatory in the 


_ God desires to bring the soul through the way of grace so 
abundantly provided straight to Himself after death. St. Paul says 
that Christ tasted death for us all, and so delivered us from an 
inordinate fear of it. He becomes in a very particular way the 
physician of the soul in the hour of death. Extreme Unction is 
‘the soul’s final medicine, a rallying point at which all its latent 
‘forces of grace can be mustered to the attaining of eternal life. 
“Its principal effect,’ says St. Thomas, ‘is the immunity from dis- 
lorder which is needed by those who are departing this life, and 
setting out for the life of glory.’ This last sacrament provides for a 
purifying of the soul through a divinely appointed unction of an 
indulgent God, as the form of the anointing signifies—‘Indulgeat 
tibi Dominus quidquid deliquisti.’ The words seem to imply some- 
thing more than forgiveness. Like the emollient oil which is the 
matter of the sacrament, they seem to indicate the soothing action 
of God’s infinite love. ‘The spiritual healing, which is given at 
the end of life ought to be complete,’ again declares the Angelic 
Doctor, ‘since there is no other to follow: it ought to be gentle, 
lest hope of which the dying stand in need be shattered rather than 


fostered.’ 


The wonderful effect of this sacrament in those who are perfectly 
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disposed is described by St. Thomas. ‘Because a man, either 
through negligence, over-occupation with the affairs of life, or 


because of the brevity of time, or for other like reasons has not 


remedied these defects within himself, provision is made through 
this health-giving sacrament in order that he may be completely 
healed, and freed from the guilt of temporal punishment, so that 


nothing remain in him at the moment of his soul’s passing from — 
the body which would impede his entry into glory. Wherefore | 
St. James added: And the Lord shall raise him up. It also happens — 
that a man neither knows nor can remember all the sins which | 
he has committed, so as to be able to wash away each one by | 
penance; there are, besides, those daily sins inseparable from life 
here below, from all of which it is good that man be cleansed — 


by means of this sacrament, so that nothing be found repugnant 
to his being received into glory. So, St. James adds: If he be in 
sins, they shall be forgiven him. It is therefore evident that this 


sacrament is something ultimate and in a manner consummative ~ 
of the entire spiritual healing, whereby man is as it were prepared » 


to participate in glory.’ 


The Angelic Doctor covers the entire range of obstacles to the 


soul’s final entry into Heaven. The Divine generosity is proof even 
against past failure of negligence or carelessness. The grace of 
Extreme Unction is God’s supreme and most merciful kindness 
to the soul, living, however inadequately, in His love, in order to 
speed its final rest in the vision of His glory. It springs from Christ’s 


own thirst for souls, and His desire to draw all things unto Himself | 


through the merits of His Passion and Death. Grace is already 
glory begun, and the Last Anointing bridges one with the other. 


Baptism is the door to grace. Extreme Unction is the door to glory, — 


not indeed by conferring it, but by strengthening the soul against 


its accumulated weaknesses and thus enabling it to complete its 


final surrender to God. For that reason it is well called the Oil of 
Glory. 


‘The sacrament has the power within it to prepare the soul for 
immediate glory. But like all the sacraments received in adult 
age its fulness of effect will vary with the various dispositions with 
which it is received. The sacrament is operative, but it requires 
the co-operation of the soul. It bestows strength where there was 
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weakness, but the soul must correspond with this new strength. 
Again St. Thomas helps us to see its working in the soul. It does 
‘not remove the guilt of temporal punishment directly, but it 
gives strength to the soul to bear suffering from whatever source 
it may come. ‘A strong man bears the same punishment more 
easily than a weak man.’ Sickness patiently borne, death accepted 
with resignation are so many evidences of the effect of anointing. 
Neither are evil inclinations removed directly—but debility of the 
mind is removed by a certain enlightenment, so that the mind 
is not so easily prone to sin. The unction of the body seems to 
flow into the soul arousing in it by grace a strong interior devotion. 


The ritual directs the minister of Extreme Unction to instruct 
‘those who are to receive it. Those present are exhorted to join 
with him in prayer. Solemn invocations precede the anointings. 
All of these help to increase devotion. Since Extreme Unction 
perfects the sacrament of Penance, it would seem to require the 
“same kind of dispositions. Apart from acts of faith, hope and charity, 
there is needed sincere sorrow for all offences against God. A 
contrite and humble heart opens the soul to the merciful and loving 
work of the Saviour, who alone can say with the fulness of His 
_authority what He said to the repentant thief—‘This day thou 
| shalt be with me in paradise.’ 


Though this sacrament is principally for the healing of the 
remnants of sin, it may also forgive the actual guilt, ‘if it find it’. 
But this effect of the sacrament demands at least attrition or im- 
_ perfect sorrow for all mortal sins with a resolve to confess them if 
_ possible. Even for venial sins there must be at least some general 
' detestation as an essential disposition. Attachment to any one venial 
sin removes it from the absolving power of the sacrament. This 
power of the sacrament to take away sin is particularly consoling 
in the case of those who are unfortunately unconscious at the time. 
In this it has a certain advantage over the sacrament of Penance, 
' Where no confession or sign of it can be elicited, absolution is 

conditional. But even in such cases Extreme Unction is given 
absolutely, since its matter is the Holy Oil, not sins confessed. It 
has its effect within the soul, again according to the dispositions, 
virtual if not actual, which it finds within. If consciousness is 
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again restored its effectiveness remains to be responded to by the | 
soul. 
The Last Anointing also helps the sick body, though not primar- i 
ily. The body is the instrument of the soul, and its sickness may — 
or may not be conducive to the health of the soul. “The Divine 
power,’ says St. Thomas, ‘works according to reason.’ God knows 
all things. He alone can judge of what is best for the soul. In certain : 
cases the sickness may be an impediment to its salvation or to its 
greater sanctification, and then bodily healing is divinely included. 
Experience proves how frequently this power of the sacrament is — 
exercised. But St. Thomas would warn us against attributing any — 
miraculous power to it of curing disease. This effect, he says, is i 
also limited by the nature of the sickness. Even as the soul is — 
affected by the body, so also is the body by the soul. A new well- — 
being in the soul may rally the curative powers of nature through a — 
greater will to live. It is not unreasonable to suppose that such will — 
may have supernatural as well as natural resources. | 


The thought of God’s loving provision for us at the hour of — 
death is an incentive to a more intense spiritual living. The dis-_ 
positions which will profit the soul most in the end are normally 
the result of fidelity to the means of grace which are daily to hand. | 
Extreme Unction is meant to complete what the sacraments which 
precede it have already well established. Frequent Confession, the 
Holy Mass and fervent Holy Communion are the road of the 
wayfarer which best dispose him for the fulness of the final purifying 
of the Oil of Glory. 


~ 


Living On The Scaffolding 


Grace Hurrell 


| MAN REFLECTs the image of his Creator in many ways, but never 
| more clearly than in his instinct to build and create. But since 
1 he allowed the devil to deceive him, man has also been subject 
| to the devil’s itch for destruction. Consequently there is not one 
| of God’s gifts to man that has not been abused, from the smallest 
| to the greatest, from gifts spiritual to gifts material. For example, 
| the seven great gifts which extend to us the mercies of the Incar- 
| nation—the Sacraments—these, too, are constantly being misused, 
from want of study of God’s intention. The Sacraments were 
given to us as a means of contacting God, and of becoming united 
| to God. Our minds, cloudy with sin, and our wills, weak with 
| self-indulgence, tend somehow to miss that point, so we often find 
_ these Sacraments—particularly, of course, Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist, often become Ends, instead of Means. It is as if we 
rest in the reception of these sacraments, as in some personal 
achievement. Because of our various circumstances, and because 
of our many weaknesses, it is often the case that men and women 
find it a great effort to perform the necessary physical efforts 
required to receive these sacraments. It is very natural, therefore, 
that once having safely ‘made it’, they should sink back with relief, 
and feel glad that they have, among all the world’s distractions, 
done some good to their souls. Which is true. So what is wrong 
with it? The mistake is in imagining that the actual reception of 
the sacrament is what matters. This is a superficial view. The 
sacraments are not something we have to do. They are something 
_ by which God wishes to work. But so often we stop short at our 
own part and ignore completely the fact that we have stopped 
before the end for which we have expended our energy has been 
reached. In fact, once again, the eternal ‘I’ has been the notice- 
able fact. God and His intentions are scarcely even a secondary 
consideration, because we do not take time for the work of 
considering! Of course, we mean well. All in good faith, we feel 
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we are being very good indeed. Those who are really pious work 


for regularity in this good act of going to receive the holy sacraments. — 
Then, once this is achieved, surely, all is done. Salvation is — 


practically assured! We are actually doing something. Alas, along 
this path, to its logical conclusion, trod a certain Pelagius—and 


his conclusions were heresy. For by this attitude we replace God’s _ 
plans with our own ideas—and so do not gain what God has © 
in mind for us. It is as if a man proposed to build a beautiful — 


dwelling. First he had the necessary scaffolding erected. It was 
done efficiently and well. The man was rightly in admiration of it. 
But he became so much pleased with it that, instead of allowing 
the building to continue as intended, he stayed, and eventually 
made his dwelling in the scaffolding! His beautiful mansion 
was never built. So only too many of us do with our sacraments. 
We live on the outside, supported by them. We admire them. 
We find they enable us to go further and see more. They give us 
a sense of security. All this is right, and intended by God. But 
we get so used to all this, and it becomes such a habit with us, 
that we begin to feel it sufficient in itself. We rest in it. We 
never go on to the use of our ‘means’. It has become our ‘end’. 
But our End is God, and not His gifts, however excellent. When 
we mistake means for ends our life becomes constrained and 
circumscribed, just as life on a scaffolding might be. We become 
rigid and narrow. We see only in one direction. Our powers are 
limited. This way the Church’s apostolate is impaired, through us. 
It is the wrong sort of spirituality. Sacraments are for our use. 
They are intended to help us to reach God, Who dwells in our souls. 
To stay ‘outside’ of our souls—and God—with our religious 
practices, so to speak, is an abuse of God’s gifts. So what is the 
remedy? ‘The remedy is prayer—real prayer—urgent and utterly 
sincere. Without this even the holy Sacrifice cannot bring forth 
its full fruits. The devil has put into men’s hearts a fear of this 
prayer. He has approached their imaginations with an image of 
deep chasms, and of a dark abyss lying, he would have them 
believe, between men’s spirits and the Spirit of God. Once 
more the devil tries to deceive. It is as if he says ‘commit yourself 
to this Unknown Mystery—and who knows where you may end?’ 
Quite, who knows? To fall into the Hands of God is to fall into 
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Love. It is love alone, supernatural love, which can cast out 
this natural (but devil-inspired) fear. For man, when he is baptised, 
is fastened into Christ. There is no longer any abyss, for the 
| Lord has built a bridge—the bridge which is called the Incarnation. 
| Each sacrament we receive is a help to negotiate this bridge. 
| For we are meant to use it, to cross it. All our good lies there, 
in God, and our Lord God who is also Man gives us access 
to it by prayer and the sacraments. This is where we need to 
remember His manhood, and His human Mother. For, if we are 
like fearful children, He has given us a Mother to guide us. Our 
Lady, Help of Christians, will not let us linger on the outside, * 
and postpone the work of building. Every man can achieve one 
beautiful work of art. He may be without skill to use canvas or 
paper. He may be unable to compose a note of music. Yet there 
is a work more beautiful and more lasting than any of these arts 
which he is able to produce, not indeed of himself but by his 
co-operation with God’s grace. When we arrive in our heavenly 
home and are able to see and enjoy the wonder of all the varied 
images of the beauty of God which will be displayed in the souls 
' of men, we shall be filled with such ecstasies of joy and admiration 
that eternity itself will not be long enough to exhaust our praise. 
For each soul is a work of supreme art. Each soul expresses God 
in its own individual fashion. And each one of us will experience 
a separate and especial joy in contemplating this beauty in each 
other one. We are taught that man is a ‘social animal’. It is 
in heaven, where man’s destiny will be finally achieved, 
that the true fulfilment of his social instincts will be 
realised. For there we shall realise our relationship one to the 
other. Not one of the inhabitants of heaven but will add to the 
joy of the rest. Is this what the devil would have us fear? It is 
what we reach when we begin to use our means to it. Even in 
this life we experience some beginning of the joy which comes of 
following up the designs of our Saviour. 


He planned that we should receive His forgiveness—and go 
forward to greater purity of love. He planned that we should 
be fed with His Body that we might enter into His Spirit. It 
is vain to pride ourselves in our regularity in receiving these 
sacraments if we then proceed to put them aside, as it were, 
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and leave them unused. To live in their reception, as if this were 
something, is foolish. We need the instruction of Mary, our 
Mother, to show us how our sacraments can increase the faith, 
hope and charity in our souls. She will show us that they are 
as the scaffolding which we mount in order to build our ‘spiritual 
castle’, or shall we call it our heavenly mansion? But the thing to 
remember always is that we have not to do the actual building 
ourselves. It is not so hard for us as that. From start to finish 
God is the real Builder. We open our souls and receive the 
sacraments, we open our mouths, so to say, to cry to God in prayer. 
But we must not think that all is done, by this. We have still to 
let Him work, putting no obstacle in His way. The way to do this, 
our Mother will show us. We shall say, with Her, one day, ‘He 
has shown might in His arm’. 


How blessed, beloved, and marvellous are the gifts of God— 
Life with immortality; joyousness with observance of the 
law; truth with boldness; faith with confidence; continence 
with holiness! And all these blessings even now fall within our 
comprehension! What then are the things that are prepared 
for those who wait patiently? The Creator and Father of the 
ages, the All-holy, alone grasps their number and beauty. Let 
us therefore, exert ourselves to be found in the number of 
those who patiently wait for Him, so that we may participate 
in the promised gifts. But how, beloved, can this be done? 
If our mind is faithfully fixed on God; if we seek out what is 
pleasing and acceptable to Him; if we carry out what His 
irreprehensible will demands, and follow the way of truth, by 
ridding ourselves of every vice and wickedness, of avarice, 
strife, malice and fraud, gossip and slander, hatred of 
God, pride and arrogance, conceit and inhospitality .. . 
(Pope St. Clement I. to the Corinthians) 


Our Lady’s Guild Of The Sick 


Mary Corkran 


THE PROBLEM of human suffering affects, in one way or another, 
every living soul and, outside the Catholic Church at any rate, 
it is perhaps the part of God’s plan which is most frequently 
misunderstood. All sorts of theories have been put forward by 
thinkers and, philosophers in an attempt to account for the pain 
, and sorrow which so many innocent people are called upon to 
_ endure but, somewhat obviously, no explanation can really satisfy 
| men’s hearts and minds except the simple truth. Are we, as 

Catholics, fully conscious of how fortunate we are, how blessed 
and privileged, not only in knowing the meaning of suffering 
but in realising that through it we may take our part actively with 
Christ in the Redemption of the world? Such trial is never sent 
merely as a ‘personal’ punishment for our own sins; it is 
given also as a means of sanctification and also that, by uniting 
ourselves with Our Blessed Lord in His Passion, we may help in 
the salvation of others by our sacrifice and penance. Do we always 
make the fullest use of this tremendous fact? Let us remember 
here that nothing is too small to be offered to God—so often it 
is the little aches and pains which make us grumble when we 
could put them to good use; as a general rule the man or woman 
in real tribulation is much more patient! 

In this article, however, we are not so much concerned with 
why we should offer up our sufferings as with the question of how, 
or for whom we may give them. Many invalids have friends or 
relatives in special need of such offerings, but there are countless 
others who are either alone in the world or whose families have 
no more than the share of trial common to everybody. What can 
they do—their illness does not remove the desire to serve God 
or to help their fellow creatures, but it may produce a sense of 
utter uselessness despite all attempts at resignation; is there a 
satisfactory answer to that tragic cry of the sick and the old— 
‘Dear God, is there nothing left I can do in this world’? Of 
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course these people can offer their anguish of mind or body for 
sinners, for priests, for the missions; many noble souls do so, and 
the value of it cannot be overestimated, but to others this is vague, 
cold and impersonal, calling for the greatest heroism—it is so 
much easier to think of individual people and their needs than to 
concentrate on a whole society whose members are not even 
known by name. Think a moment; do you find it as easy to pray 
fervently for all sinners as you do for some dear one who has 
strayed from the fold? If you do, then you have achieved a higher 
degree of sanctity than most of us have yet reached. 


Let us leave for a moment this aspect of suffering and the 
question of how to make the lonely and the sick feel they are 
‘wanted’, while we turn to another vital problem. The Church 
of God is spreading rapidly, it has now been taken into almost 
every part of the globe, but this rapid expansion has, of itself, 
produced difficulties, one of these being a serious shortage of 
priests, and as a result the lot of most men who have thus dedicated 
their lives to the service of God is indeed a hard one. Even at 
home, poverty and opposition hamper the growth of Christ’s 
kingdom and most priests are badly overworked, while in foreign 
lands missionaries have an appalling struggle to cope with their 
vast parishes which extend in many cases for hundreds of miles; 
in such places as Rhodesia and Uganda more and more native 
priests are being ordained but the need for still more is enormous, 
and that is only to mention one Continent. Thousands of our 
clergy are in places of danger and of loneliness, often faced with 
every kind of temptation, and nothing has yet been said of the 
numbers who face unimaginable sufferings in Communist countries. 
We read from time to time, and are horrified by, the accounts of 
those who have returned to safety and freedom—but do we 
remember them in our prayers as we should? There is nothing 
particularly new about the state of affairs which exists today— 
since the time of the Apostles the Church’s life has been one 
long battle for souls and her priests have always faced as many 
difficulties as the devil could devise, but if the problems are 
there, so surely is the need for prayer and sacrifice—our sacrifice? 
Without in any sense belittling the tremendous worth of prayers 
and sufferings commonly offered for the missions and for priests 
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| —God forbid that anyone should do so—is there not also ample 
| scope for what might be called individual effort as well? The 
needs of the priesthood are vast—bearing in mind those people 
| who find the whole subject rather remote and difficult to grasp, 
| yet could readily think of it in terms of Father Smith, is it not 
possible to find some method of connecting the problem raised 
in the first part of this article with that mentioned in the second 
part? Indeed it is. 


Five years ago, an elderly woman was lying ill at her tiny home 
in a Scottish town. Completely bedridden and with little hope of 
recovery, she longed to do some definite work for Christ—yet 
| what could she, a helpless invalid, even begin to attempt? The 

_ prospect of an idle, useless existence was a nightmare and her 
prayers for work were answered; one day she was asked to knit a 
pair of socks for some poor priest, and as she knitted, an idea 
began to take shape in her mind. Today that woman, improved 


'- in health although still an invalid, is secretary and general organiser 


of Our Lady’s Guild of the Sick. The Guild has members all 
over the world; it is open to invalids of every description—those 
who are not actually ill but whose strength is limited may be 
associate members—-and people over sixty. There is no entrance 
fee, no subscription—those wishing to join simply write to the 
secretary who will give them the name and address of a priest in 
special need of help, and for him they promise to offer their 
prayers and sufferings. He is bound then to write at least once a 
year to his ‘adopter’—unless, of course, he is in prison behind the 
iron curtain, in which case no communication is possible. Many 
members who are able, like to make Rosaries, Rosary cases, small 
items of altar linen, etc., while others collect good magazines 
which they can send to their own ‘adopted’ priest if they find 
he needs them, or the secretary will give them a suitable address 
for such articles—but all this is purely voluntary. The secretary 
will also put members in touch with one another, should they so 
desire it. The result of five years’ hard work, then, is a splendid, 
ever-growing organisation on a personal basis, to the inestimable 
benefit of all concerned; it has ecclesiastical blessing and bishops 
are among its members. One last word, on the financial aspect, 
where does the money come from to carry on this wonderful 
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work? The annual postage bill alone amounts to over £300 so, 
besides attending to the real business of running the Guild, the 
secretary must also raise funds. She does this by collecting 
such material as old string, rags, milk-bottle tops and 


toothpaste tubes which she then sells; it is a hard and wearisome task — j 


and her normal working day is about eighteen hours, the very 
thought of which would frighten many perfectly healthy people, 
but Mrs. Ford knows she is doing God’s work and she is happy. 
Much has been accomplished but it is little compared with what 
remains to be done, and there is a lengthy waiting list of priests 
seeking this form of adoption. Anyone interested should write 
to Mrs. Winifred Ford, 43a, Albany Street, Leith, Scotland. 


The joyfulness of the heart is the life of a man, and a never- 
failing treasure of holiness; and the joy of a man ts length of 
life. Have pity on thy own soul, pleasing God, and contain 
thyself; gather up thy heart in His holiness; and drive away 
sadness far from thee.—ECcLus. 30:23, 24. 


| The Third Liturgical Congress at Glenstal 


Eugene O? Sullivan, O.P. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING that ever happened to us was our 
baptism. Yet, for all its importance baptism is hardly considered 
by the ordinary Christian as an abiding sanctifying element in life. 
His religious thinking conforms more closely to the mission sermon 
than to the sacramental system. During Low Week the Third 
Liturgical Congress met at Glenstal Priory to discuss how priests 
might use the sacrament of baptism, as a subject for preaching and 
as an object lesson on the meaning of Christianity, to make people 
aware of what Christ is doing within us through our baptismal 
character. If it were not that they had emptied the sacraments 
of their real meaning, the Protestants would have formulated a 
_ very necessary principle for our spiritual growth: I must never 
loose hold of the fact that Christ has saved me. Now, little by 
“little, through the power of baptism, Christ continues to save me, 
always drawing me on, away from my worldliness, closer to himself. 
Opportunities are not lacking for imparting this doctrine, but it 
needs the pooled experience of many efforts to use the opportunities 
to best advantage. 


When, then, Fr. D. MclIvor, spoke on the theme “Towards a 
Fuller Understanding of the Sacrament of Baptism,’ his aim was 
to suggest ‘an apostolate of baptism’. The most suitable time for 
teaching the faithful the meaning of their own baptism is on 
the occasion of the christening of their children and fellow- 
parishoners. What changes should, then, be made in our manner 

- of baptising? Most needed is a reduction of speed and an unhurried 
mentality which will allow a word of explanation to be added 
here and a key formula to be translated there. The god-parents, 
who now look so lost and timorous, should be given some instruction 
in their part of the ceremony. If that had been done there would 
be no difficulty in fulfilling the rubrics properly by meeting the 
child at the church door, leading it into the church after the 
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exorcisms, explaining, incidentally, the deeper significance of this 
introduction into the church, and after baptism leading the newly 
baptised child and all present in procession to the Blessed Sacrament 
altar so as to teach them that baptism is only a beginning, that it 
looks forward to the Blessed Eucharist for its completion. The 
special grace of the Eucharist, union with Christ, is already received 
in baptism. 


Dom Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B., read a paper ‘A Study (Dogmatic 
and Historical) of the Text of the Ritual of Baptism.’ Every 
baptism harks back to the Lenten and Easter ceremonies, for the 
ceremonies of the ritual grew around the annual cycle of feasts. 
The rite falls into three parts. First the making of a catechumen, 
in which the candidate for baptism asks for the faith, the rule of 
conduct that will lead him to eternal life. He is prepared for 
receiving that instruction in the faith by being prayed over, given 
an initial exorcism and the salt of wisdom. The instruction itself 
has now dropped out of the baptismal service, but it remains 
enshrined in the Lenten liturgy. As that instruction had progressed 
the catechumen had need of special helps to strengthen him against 
doubts, for doubts would naturally arise, as they did with Saint 
. Peter. The help given was in the form of exorcisms, driving 
out the tempter. What value could these prayers have when they 
are recited over a child as they are still recited in infant baptisms? 
The fact that the instruction in the faith has not now been given 
does not rob these exorcisms of their purpose. No, for baptism 
is only one of the three sacraments which together make a man 
a Christian: baptism, confirmation and the Blessed Eucharist. 
The period of instruction is a necessary part of initiation into 
Christianity, and it always precedes at least the completion of 
that initiation. The exorcisms pray that the instruction may not 
be impeded by Satan from flowering in the young Christian into 
perfect faith. After these exorcisms the priest changes his stole 
from purple to white, thus ushering in Easter. He baptises the 
catechumen in water blessed on Easter Saturday night, and gives 
him a candle to hold, as in the Easter Vigil ceremonies of this 
year we each carried a candle which had been lit from the Paschal 
Candle, the image of Christ. Apart from this commentary, Dom 
Joseph prepared a new translation of the baptism service, a 
valuable contribution to the understanding of the sacrament. 
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| Fr. Michael Harty spoke of the history of the use of the vernacular 
| in the liturgy. He traced its use in the East, where local 
| Metropolitans could authorise an approved translation of the 
liturgy, and then in the West, where for so long the vernacular was 
| Latin. Were it not that the vernacular had become appropriated 
i by the heretics, Trent might have introduced it. But the Protestants 
in teaching that the Mass was only a reading, a prayer service 
and therefore should be in the vernacular, cast a shadow over the 
| use.of the modern languages. Only now is the taint of heresy and 
} extreme nationalism not associated with the use of the vernacular. 


In the last ten years France, Germany, India and America have 
been granted permission to use a ritual in which the priest is 
given the option of saying certain parts in Latin or in the vernacular 
| in the administration of baptism, extreme unction and matrimony 
and in the funeral service. Ireland has not yet been granted these 
privileges, but, by custom, we may, in administering baptism, 
_ Tepeat all prayers in translation after first having said them in 
Latin. It is also permissible to insert a short explanation or 
instruction during the ceremony. 


Dr. McGarry read the final paper, which was entitled ‘Modern 
Pastoral Trends’. ‘The liturgical movement cannot any longer be 
considered just as a movement, the possession of specialists, 
it is now the possession of the whole Church. The great revivals 
of the last forty years, in the study of Scripture, in missionary zeal 
both at home and in foreign parts, the increase in preaching, the 
practice of frequent communion, all these have coalesced to form 
not merely a scripture movement or a liturgical movement but 
‘a life in the Church which has fulness in its mode of expression 
and theological depth in its foundations. The liturgy being the 
‘principal organ of the ordinary magistertum of the Church,’ 
priests have to lead the faithful to understand the liturgy. No 
one could fail to notice the stress laid on instruction as a preparation 
for the celebration on the new Easter Liturgy. That instruction 
is necessary in regard to the administration of all the sacraments. 
We miss a lot in not giving instruction at baptisms, for even what 
would seem banal to us would be helpful to others. Fr. McGarry 
went on to suggest a catechesis of the sacrament of baptism. 
At least the friends of the family should attend the baptism, if 
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the parish cannot be fully present. . Baptism is an entry into a 


The parents and god-parents could be presented with copies 
the rite of baptism. All should be recommended to visit 
baptismal font on the anniversary day of their baptism to pray 
a prie-dieu provided there and renew their baptismal vows. 
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In the Open Forum which followed this paper we were told of 
the activities in various parishes. A priest from Melbourne told ] 
of the ‘Parish Liturgical Mission’, which has become so popular | 
there. Instead of the more common mission-sermon subjects, — 
the sermons are preached on the seven sacraments. The same 
ground is, of course, covered incidentally, but the talk of the- 
sacraments has greater power to inspire an ideal than the 
denunciation of sin could ever do. That these missions are also- 
being given in England, we learned from some priests who — 
minister there. =] 


A subject that was hotly disputed was the Family Communion 
Day. It was introduced innocently enough with the description of 
the First Communion Day as we know it in Ireland, where the 
parents are barely allowed look in, and Family First Communion 
Day where the whole family go to Communion together with 
the first communicant, surely an admirable suggestion. Given this — 
lead however, the wisdom of dividing men and women, boys and — 
girls, into ditferent sodalities, with different communion days was | 
called into question, Those who work in large cities were, I think, © 
the defenders of sodality communion days. Their not-so-rushed — 
rural confréres advocated instead the family communion day. — 
A last startling suggestion came from America where in some 
dioceses the father of the family is asked to read a chapter of the 
catechism to his family once a week after the evening meal. 
Father is a child’s hero, and ‘what’s good enough for dad is © 
good enough for me’ may be true even of catechism. 


Besides these discussions there were sideshows of great interest. 
An exhibition of Irish religious art, painting, sculptures, wood 
carving, metal work and stained glass gave an excellent idea of the 
work being done in these fields in Ireland. Styles varied consider- 


ably. But there was no-one who would not have liked to have had — 
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; some piece on show as an adornment of his church. This exhibition 
| is an excellent innovation in the congress, if only to give to some 
) their first startled acquaintance with modern art forms. 

} Fr. E. Casey, C.C., of St. John’s, Limerick, gave a lecture on the - 
| Apostolic Film Group. He described how film-strips could be 
| used in giving instruction on the faith. The A.F.G. examine all 
| film strips on religious subjects and are willing to advise anyone 
| on which strips to buy. Besides this advice they prepare 
} commentaries of these strips, which have received episcopal 
j sanction, so that even a lay person will be able to read the 
| commentary, or supervise a recorded version of it in case there 
| are not enough priests to lecture on the strips personally. 

i And besides all this instruction we were most deeply impressed 
| by the monks of Glenstal themselves, at the singing of the Office 
and the Mass, and in the profusion of their hospitality. 


. . Jesus Christ, the High Priest. . . offers our gifts, the 
patron and helper in our weakness. It is through Him that 
we look straight at the heavens above. Through Him we see 
mirrored God’s faultless and transcendent countenance. 
Through Him the eyes of our heart were opened, through 
Him our unintelligent and darkened mind shoots up into the 
light. Through Him the Master was pleased to let us taste 
the knowledge that never fades; for, being Himself the 
radiance of His splendour, He towers as much above the 
angels as the title He has inherited is superior to 


NSE Ses ae 
(Pope St. Clement I. to the Corinthians) 


What Is Holiness ? 


Saint Francis de Sales 
(TRANSLATED BY REV. VINCENT KERNS, M.S.F.S.) 


HoLINEss IS A QUALITY of soul that endears man to God. As 
Christians we are all called to holiness, so it is only natural that 
we should want to acquire that quality. For this we need to know 
what true holiness is. Unless we start by aiming at the right 
objective, we shall go completely astray; there are so many false 
notions to deceive us. We want the real thing not a cheap imitation. 

What do people in these days normally mean by holiness? 


Prayer, perhaps, or fasting, or almsgiving. But the emphasis is on 
externals. As long as a man spends hours in prayer, he is holy; it 
does not seem important that he makes no effort to curb his temper. 
An abstemious man is a holy man; the fact that he is uncharitable 
apparently does not count. Provided a man will put his hand into 
his pocket for the poor, he is holy; that he happens to be unforgiving, 
or slow to settle his debts, is somehow neither here nor there. 
This is not holiness. No one of these things, or even all three 
together, fulfil the full conception of holiness. The accent here 
is simply on external appearances. 


If a man’s behaviour is not the genuine overflow of the hidden 
source of holiness in his heart, it is nothing more than a fagade— 
a shadow and a fake. Genuine holiness of life is impossible without 
a deep love for God, for the love of God is the source of holiness. 


This love develops in our souls in three stages. It starts by 
making them beautiful and pleasing to God; that is grace. Then 
it seeks a practical outlet by enabling us to do God’s will; that is 
charity. When we do whatever God wants carefully, frequently, 
instantly, it has reached the peak of its development; and that is 
holiness. 


Holiness lifts us out of this world and brings us close to God. 
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A man without grace never even starts to rise to God; he has 
no love for Him, and his orbit is limited to the things of this world. 
A man who has grace and charity does on occasion manage to lift 
himself closer to God. Only the man who has succeeded in reaching 
holiness will be enthusiastic in his efforts and often very close 


mio God. 


Holiness, in other words, is a sort of agility of soul which 
_ allows charity full play; it means that we do readily and lovingly 
all that God wants us to do. The constant cheerful observance of 
all God’s commandments is the result of charity; an instantly 
| painstaking observance of them is the vaster broadening result of 
holiness. No one can be good without charity; charity is the motive 
_ power needed for doing God’s will as shown in His commandments. 
No one can be holy without that additional lively eagerness for 
fulfilling the demands of charity. That is why no one can be good 
or holy who does not keep all the commandments. 


Holiness, being the highest form of active love, is not content 
merely to observe all God’s commandments, but eager to do 
as much good as is conceivably possible. In other words, it does 
not stop short at the commandments, but embraces the counsels 
- suitable to our state in life and the inspirations that come to us 
_ from God. In the beginning this will not be easy. We have been 
crippled by sin, and we need to learn to walk again. Perfect 
health is not restored in a day; but as it returns our efforts become 
easier and more natural. 


Holiness, then, is charity developed to a high degree. Holiness 
is the glowing embers of charity fanned into flame. Holiness 
gives charity that energy and enthusiasm which does not stop 
at merely keeping the commandments, but goes on to practise 
the counsels of the Gospel and follow the inspirations of grace. 


Talking to God no word is lost: talk on. 
Working for God no strength is lost: work on. 
Waiting for God no time is lost: wait on. 


(Indian Poem). 


St. Therese and Higher Criticism* 


Michael O’ Carroll, C.S.Sp. 


Fr. Roxso’s book on St. Thérése has had a mixed reception in © 
the Catholic press. But the idea is being repeated that he does show | 
us the real St. Thérése, rendering thereby a service to the piety of — 
the faithful, to Catholic hagiography and perhaps evento apologetics, i 
I think that this view is false, that it springs from the superficial — 
emotion caused by novelty and that it ought to be challenged. Both © 
publishers and author claim that the book is published in the — 
interests of scientific history. The aim is to restate the story of 
the Saint ‘in the detached, objective and impartial spirit of the 
historian’. Fr. Robo affirms that he is the ‘servant of the evidence 
before him’ in matters of history and common experience; in 
matters of theology he accepts the teaching of the Church. He 
cannot object if a writer on his own book adopts a similar attitude. 
By way of prelude to my review of it, I should say that I am 
dealing with his book as I read it; his personal character and piety 
and in particular his devotion to the Saint are not in any sense the 
object of my judgment. I assume likewise that his motives and 
integrity are beyond criticism. 


This being said, I contend that the book Two Portraits of 
St. Teresa of Lisieux, is marked by the following blemishes: pseudo- 
rationalism, amateur psychology, bad history, prejudice and 
misplaced arty cleverness. It is likewise characterised by radical 
inconsistencies or contradictions. This is a very severe indictment 
and the reader may question the advisability of publishing it, 
especially as it comes from a priest writing about a priest’s book. 
The reader must recall that Fr. Robo has laid hands on one of 
the most venerable figures in modern Christendom, a saint on 
whom the highest eulogies and superlatives have been heaped 
not merely by panegyrists and devotional writers, but by Popes, 
Papal Legates (one of whom subsequently became Pope), 
theologians—by a host of religious Leaders, truly eminent in the 
* Two Portraits of St. Teresa of Lisieux, by E. Robo, published by Sands 

& Company. 206 pp. 9/6. 
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martyred and missionary Church of the twentieth century. St. 


| Thérése is not only a great saint, she has by her example inspired 
| and led others to sanctity. Within fifty years of her death it was 
| noted that a dominant feature in the lives of several servants of 


God, whose causes were introduced at Rome, was devotion to the 
saint. I shall return to this aspect of the matter but shall not now 
omit reference to the wide patronage attributed to St. Thérése. 


| Pius XI entrusted officially to her intercessory prayer the two 


gigantic enterprises of his pontificate—the Catholic Missions and 


| the anti-Communist Crusade. In naming her liturgical patroness 


of the Missions and of Communist Russia, he was practically 
placing threequarters of the human race under her care. He 
likewise officially sanctioned a Priests’ Association in her honour. 
It is not in any sentimental sense that I recall St. Thérése’s 
dedication to the priesthood of the Church. It was one of her 
motives in seeking to enter Carmel. If what I assert about Fr. 


|. Robo’s book be true it is not a revelation but a denigration of 


her and reparation for this should be made by a priest. Though 
I have been a member of the Priests’ Association of Lisieux for 
many years, I should say that in writing this article I am acting 
on my own initiative. I shall now attempt to establish the six 
points of criticism I have made of the book. 


First: pseudo-rationalism. Fr. Robo’s subject is a saint. In 
writing of a saint one has to deal not only with the historical sources 
but with the acts and pronouncements of the Church’s magisterium 
or teaching authority. The author says that if one of St. Thérése’s 
sayings were taken too literally, it might authorize Protestants 
to claim her as a champion of private judgment, ‘just as G. B. 
Shaw claimed St. Joan as an early Protestant.’ The suggestion 
is a bit preposterous but Fr. Robo, in the method he adopts, 
lays himself open to the very same charge: with this difference that 
St. Thérése was dealing with the affairs of her own conscience 
and he is now dealing with a subject of public interest in the 
Church on which the solemn teaching authority and the ordinary 
teaching authority have been exercised—the latter quite frequently. 
The author chooses to ignore it completely. He has, in fact, 
written a work of private judgment on a subject of ecclesiastical 
importance. 
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Not only has Fr. Robo passed over in complete silence the 


official teaching of the Church on the subject of his essay. He — 


has done something which I would have thought impossible — 


—written a book about the Little Flower without a_ single © 
reference to Pope Pius XI. This, as the Americans say, is really — 


something—something, I contend, quite unjustifiable. It may be 
said that he is quite free to write of St. Thérése as a purely historical 
figure without reference to the official teaching of the Church. 


I deny that flatly. The whole point of St. Thérése in the Church’s — 


history is her posthumous fame, a thing that was watched and — 
guided by the Church. That posthumous fame was caused — 
directly by her miracles, but indirectly it sprang from her auto- — 


biography. A thousand nuns resemble her superficially in the 
general run of their lives. The extra something which made 
her singular is known to us with certainty only by the teaching of 


the Church. It was the Church that, by approving her doctrine, © 


made its appeal universal. It was the Church that by pronouncing 
on her virtues (in an official decree, part of the preliminaries to 
Canonization) fully explained her character and personality. It 
was the Church that by investigating her astounding miracles 
revealed to mankind her exceptional power with God. 


All of this Fr. Robo dismisses as irrelevant. He is very anxious 
to get at the Summarium or record which is generally regarded 
as semi-confidential, but he seems to have no interest in the twenty 
odd official or semi-official statements of St. Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI, Pius XII. In a study on the saint’s virtue one would 
expect at least a cursory reference to the Decree on the Heroicity 
of Virtue—a statement that presupposes prolonged research by 
a body of trained theologians and assessors. Fr. Robo doesn’t even 
mention it. Apart from the fact that Pius XI was Pope, he had 


another attribute that should have appealed to Fr. Robo ‘who — 


has for years worked on historical documents’. Pius XI did 
just that. He was, moreover, a man of fearless forthright character, 
with very exacting standards in research and investigation. He 
was the greatest apologist and champion of the saint’s sanctity 
and teaching. She is inseparable from his pontificate and to 
leave him out of a study of her is like writing a life of Christ 


without any reference to Peter or Paul. Pius XI’s words about _ 
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St. Thérése would be bitter medicine to any admirer of this book: 
‘St. Thérése was a miracle of virtue and a prodigy of miracles.’ 
Such disregard of the teaching authority in a matter within its 
competence invites the charge of pseudo-rationalism. It leads the 
author very seriously astray. Of this deviation I shall quote three 
instances: the discussion on the saint’s illness as a child, the 
account of her vocation to Carmel and the intuition she had 
during her last illness, of her posthumous fame. 


The commonly held view is that the child was healed of a severe 
illness by a vision of Our Lady. Broadcasting to Lisieux in 1954, 
Pius XII expressed this view. Fr. Robo up to a point seems to 
_ accept it though he does add a dose of psychology. He speaks, 
however, of a ‘heavenly vision’. But then in the next paragraph 
he really gets down to it. Is it a miracle? Scarcely, for at Lourdes 
they do not consider the ‘cure of a nervous disorder to be a miracle 
and reserve this appellation to organic disorders’. Then we get 

‘this amazing volte-face. ‘The religious mind of the child created 
the heavenly picture which alone could bring her comfort and 
recovery.’ So it was not a vision but a creation of Thérése’s 
mind. Fr. Robo decides that if we allow the vision an objective 
character we can hardly refuse it to her delusions. These expressed 
her feeling of insecurity but the sight of a Mother brought about 
Teresa’s return to health. What a miracle-working child he puts 
in place of the traditional image of a child receiving a miracle. 


Here we have the old method of suppressing a miracle or a 
vision and replacing it by something that on reflection is ten times 
more difficult to swallow. I pass over the contradiction in the 
narrative ‘it was a direct answer to the faith of the child’, ‘it was 
the work of God’, ‘She created the heavenly picture’, etc. 


Why all this panic at supernatural events? One excess certainly 
is the sensationalism denounced by Cardinal Ottaviani a few years 
ago but Fr. Robo is at the other extreme and it doesn’t get him 
out of much difficulty. Likewise when he comes to the child’s 
vocation. Do you think she might have been inspired, or actuated 
by a pure supernatural motive in wishing to enter at the early 
age of fifteen? Fr. Robo has a surprise in store for you though 
this time it is suggested ‘very tentatively’, “There was no one 
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at home who could withstand her.’ If there was no one whom 
Thérése Martin could not now master, what had that to do with 
her entering a Carmelite Convent? If she wanted to have her will 
controlled there were, on a conservative estimate, a hundred other 
ways to that end. Why did she enter Carmel? Why cannot we 
accept quite simply her own word that her motive was supernatural? 


I have to leave till later the author’s assertion that we must 
not be misled by her assurance that “she had never done her own 
will’. On this, as in other matters, he seems to know better than 
she does. 


I come to the third instance of the rationalist temper—the 
treatment of St. Thérése’s prophecies about her glorification. 
These statements which surprise the reader of Mother Agnes’s 
notes are not according to Fr. Robo to be taken as evidence of 
‘divine inspiration and of a prophetic gift’. How then does he 


explain them? ‘Teresa,’ he says, ‘who as a child had made | 


up her mind that she would be a great saint, could, without any 
difficulty, read her sister’s thoughts on this point and her so-called 
prophecy could be more properly described as an intelligent 
anticipation of her sister’s aims and exertions on her behalf.’ 
So the prophecy goes but note what we are asked to believe in 
place of it—that a young woman dying in an obscure convent, 
one under a heavy cloud in the diocese because of the laxity of some 
of its members, saw that her sister who had been cast aside from 
office by the successful machinations of Mother Gonzaga would 
without any experience in the world of publishing, of Church 
organisation or popular associations, initiate a revolution demanding 
all these things. Fr. Robo’s formidable prejudice against Mother 
Agnes I must deal with separately. Here he seems to hint that 
she organised the whole cult of her saintly sister. How did she 
arrange for the miracles, and so many of them? 


I shall turn from it to the psychological elements in the book. 
These have been very much noticed and to some appear to mark 
a contribution to hagiography. There is, admittedly, a promising 
field for work in the Psychology of the saints. But those under- 
taking it must know thoroughly both Psychology and Theology. 


We all read Psychology nowadays—we can hardly avoid it. But _ 
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when it comes to putting things in print accuracy and consistency 
are indispensable. For professional reasons I have been obliged 
to read a fair amount of psychology and psychiatry. I confess 
myself very much surprised at much of what Fr. Robo writes. 


This sounds patronizing—I shall furnish proof. 


A common device of biographers dealing with an obscure or 
too well known figure is to introduce novelty by the use of terms 
from modern psychological literature. They are sometimes 
stuck here and there like labels. 


Fr. Robo’sword is neuropath. St. Thérése is a neuropath—a 
fact that has escaped about one thousand writers, preachers, 
journalists. What does Fr. Robo mean by a neuropath? 
“‘Neuropaths,’ he writes, ‘have an intense interior life and because 
their sensations, their perceptions, are unusually keen, they have 
artistic gifts, they are dreamers. As they are much given to self- 
analysis, they attach an enormous importance to themselves, to 
what they feel, to what they do.’ 


Surely the author is here mixing up two completely different 
things—neurosis and the introvert type. He would not get much 
support from any modern school for the view that all introverts 
are neurotic or neuropaths. His passage quoted asserts just that. 
Let us hear him again: ‘Hence also those curious disturbances of 
the mind we observed in her “mysterious” illness, hence her 
scruples, her precocity, her responsiveness to sunshine or darkened 


| skies and other such peculiarities which mark her clearly as a 


neuropath.’ 


What are we to think of this? Fr. Robo is now confusing 
neurosis with (a) refined sensibility; (b) precocity; (c) a delicate 
conscience. 


The matter is further complicated by shifting terminology. We 
hear of ‘nervous temperament’, ‘neurotic temperament’, ‘nerves’, 
etc. And more serious still the author quietly drops the whole 
idea when he comes to the crisis which should have played havoc 
with a neuropath—a mortal illness accompanied by intense pain 
in the neuropath’s early twenties. The failure to provide any 
acceptable clinical account of the neurotic state of the patient 
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—origin, progress, cure—now turns into total abdication. The 
author is now so preoccupied with Pauline’s plan to foist a new 
saint on the world that he forgets that he has a neuropath on 
his hands. He is like a doctor treating a diabetic patient who 
has also tuberculosis and so preoccupied with one disease that 
the other proves mortal. Fr. Robo’s misfortune is to kill off 
his own creature—the invention that this highly intelligent, 
self-controlled young woman was a case for Psychiatry. 


There are a dozen other instances I could quote of unreliable 
psychological affirmation in this book. I have alluded to the 
author’s attempts to call in Psychology when he has suppressed a 
miracle. There is, too, an account of intuition which is nothing but 
a strange attempt to show that a wilful attitude is reconcilable 
with perfect obedience—and since this cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged, let me end with the author’s view that ‘intense 
cerebration’ is a neurotic symptom. 


Possibly the author means uncontrolled cerebration—what leads 
to irresponsible talk and feverish unaccountable behaviour. If 
Fr. Robo hopes to find anything of that kind in the life of Saint 
Thérése, he has his work cut out. Meanwhile, we have his objection 
to cerebration which is aimed at most men of genius and all those 
who have a phenomenal intellectual output—men like Belloc 
and the present Pope. 


Next I have to deal with Fr. Robo’s book as a piece of history. 
I said that it is bad. The defects are numerous and I shall just 
mention a few. Fr. Robo’s aim is to present a scientifically exact 
portrayal—based on evidence. But he defeats his purpose by 
gratuitous invention, defective proportion, excessive preoccupation 
with minor details, arbitrary emphasis and misleading use of 
sources and authorities. Let me illustrate, again reminding the 
reader that I cannot possibly in a short article mention everything. 


On the very first page of this supposedly scientific study we read 
that ‘among her most enthusiastic devotees not more than five 
per cent have attempted to read a few pages of her autobiography, 
while not one in a hundred has read it carefully from cover to 
cover.’ ‘his is not what one expects in a scholarly monograph. 
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Fr. Robo gives no sort of evidence or documentation for his 
generalization. Does any exist? 


On page 93, after informing us that he must follow her 
actions and sayings as he finds them in the Autobiography, he 
tells us that ‘In her decision to leave her house at fifteen, the 
thought of the distress her departure would cause her “Old King” 
did not seem to occur to her.’ This is the exact opposite of what 
the saint says in the Autobiography. She tells us that she didn’t 
know how to break the news to him. ‘How was I to speak to him 
of leaving his Queen.’ She recalls that he had just sacrificed his 
two elder daughters, that he had recently been ill and that they 
were anxious about his health. ‘Ah,’ she writes, ‘what struggles 
in the depths of my soul I have endured before speaking.’ I am 
reminded by Fr. Robo’s strange interpretation of another similar 
error—Francois Mauriac’s bizarre view of the attitude of Christ 
to His Mother. But Mauriac was giving impressions and was 
not heralded as an expert exegete. 


On page 111 we get an extraordinary muddle of hypothesis 
and fact. On the basis of a remark made by the Saint as to how 
__ she would have behaved in a very exceptional imaginary case, the 

author wonders as to whether she might generally have so behaved. 
Then he gratuitously changes over from the conditional to the 
indicative. This is what happened. 


The author makes great play with ‘common experience’ and 
occasionally mysterious people who expressed opinions to him 
are brought in anonymously. Again when he comes to deal with 
life in convents he makes general sweeping statements about what 
does and does not take place which to anyone with detailed 
experience in this matter are very inaccurate. In writing the life 
of the late Dr. Leen, I had to make a special study of this subject 
and my own work, in retreats, etc., has kept me for years in touch 
with convents—two Carmelite convents amongst them. I assure 
Fr. Robo that a number of his statenients on the matter bear 
no resemblance to reality. 


It is when he comes to the death scene that the author is most 
seriously misled. He scores a few points about changes in details 
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in different accounts—he can have them, but the grotesque 
portrayal of the saintly Mother Agnes is an outrage. 


To conclude with the historical aspect I note (a) that the biblio- 


graphy is entirely inadequate, a very large number of important 


works being omitted and undue importance being assigned to one 
writer—M. van de Meerch, and, (d) that there remains the question 
of the touched up photographs. The reader has probably thought 
that I was shirking this difficulty. On it, in a way, the thesis of 
the book rests. The photograph was retouched; so was the 
character of the saint. We’ve been misled. 


Not one bit of it, for in the matter of the photo, we were relying 
on human judgment, in regard to character we have had the constant 
instruction and advice of the Church and the evidence of careful 
investigation guaranteed by the Church—all of which, as I have said, 


Fr. Robo ignores. It has for years been known that the popular - — 


pictures of St. Thérése were not historical documents. The 
reason is that the popular pictures were for people who want 
to pray and generally people do not pray before historical docu- 
ments. Fr. Martindale of beloved esteem held strong views on 
this matter and Fr. Robo duly presses him into service. Quite 
a number of others who knew of this alteration thought otherwise. 
Amongst them I have again to mention Pius XI; I would couple 
with him a former Bishop of Lisieux whose name is revered 
throughout the world, Mer., later Cardinal, Suhard. 


For two thousand years people have been praying before non- 
documentary images of Christ, His Mother and the early saints. 
We have now what is very probably a documentary likeness of 
the Saviour—the Man on the Shroud. Has there been a general 
movement to sweep away all the others in its favour? There is, 
moreover, a fine point here, which I shall not pursue too far. 
We pray, in the case of saints, to separated souls. The bodies, 
of which Fr. Robo wishes us to have exact likenesses, are not 
with the souls in glory. They will, when united to those souls, 
be different from what they were before corruption. Why then 
the tremendous insistence on the exact likeness of these bodies 
in their former state? 


But weren’t the saint’s writings retouched, doctored perhaps? 


\ 
a SS eee Sener eat i 
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They were altered and edited as she permitted—a thing imposed 
by commonsense and controlled by the Church authorities who 
_ have seen all the originals. After reading Fr. Robo on the editing 
one would ask: How did God use this little book to do so much 
good, how was He persuaded to follow its progress with a train 
' of miracles? But we needn’t worry, the whole world hasn’t been 
hoaxed or made the-victim of a conspiracy. 


Which brings me to the allegation of prejudice. A strong word 
but not too strong here. The principal victim is Mother Agnes 
but the saint herself is not altogether out of focus. Fr. Robo 
seems to have justified himself in his approach by the piece of 
wishful thinking that ‘we love more because we come closer to 
a saint who like ourselves is only a poor human being, a compound 
_ of darkness and light.’ Surely someone has pointed out the fatal 
flaw here. On this simplified view we cannot love the Immaculate 
Conception and the Son of God as much as the saints. 


However, without discussing how he justified himself, it is 
remarkable how anything and everything that can be wrung 
out of the facts to lessen the saint is snatched up. Fr. Robo in 
a few places comes near the bone. A non-believer could easily 
apply some of his remarks about the saint’s sufferings to the 
sufferings of someone more important—to the Agony in the Garden 
for instance. The saint is self-willed, given to self-pity, etc. 
Anything that is said favourable to her by those who knew her 
has to be read with the greatest caution, etc., etc. Since the author 
was dealing with a saint and needed an imprimatur, there were 
limits set to his pen. There had to be some limits too in dealing 
with Mother Agnes but I reckon that within those limits he has 
said or hinted at everything nasty that a Catholic publisher would 
be prepared to sell. I shall reserve details for a longer story but I 
cannot pass over one odious assertion: ‘We have already alluded 
to the struggle for power between Pauline and Mother Marie de 
Gonzaga.’ There was no struggle for power, there is not a shred 
of evidence that Pauline (Mother Agnes) ever used the regrettable 
methods of Mother Gonzaga. Actually it was Mother Gonzaga 
who arranged that Mother Agnes would be elected in the first 
instance. She regretted this later because Mother Agnes refused 
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to become her creature. No struggle, absolutely none; just a 
one-sided campaign. 


Perhaps someone will say the author is not prejudiced. I shall 
borrow the reply of Belloc about Wells’ prejudice against the 
Catholic Church: ‘It is then an outstanding instance of the sub- 
conscious mind.’ I asked myself what would a non-Catholic 
make of Pauline? Would they ever suspect a fact omitted by 
Fr. Robo—that she was signally honoured by the Pope who made 
her Prioress of Lisieux Carmel for life and that she became the 
confidant of great and heroic souls from all over the world? Why 
incidentally will the author not give her her name in religion? 


I fear I should weary the reader with illustration of the arty 
cleverness which recurs in this book and which disfigures it. I 
quote one example: ‘The public want these statues, they are 
satisfied with them. Why should they not have them? They 
deserve them.’ Very clever indeed, almost an epigram but pointless. 
“They deserve them’ is a sneer at whom? Presumably those 
millions of devout souls throughout the world who pray to St. 
Thérése and love her. In an age of so much atheism and religious 
indifference they deserve more from a Catholic priest. 


Lastly I come to the contradictions. The most glaring of them 
are in the Appendices. In Appendix I the historian, anxious 
for all the facts, suddenly becomes squeamish about publishing 
the details of her death (what would he not have said if they had 
been suppressed). More astounding still the historian pleads that 
‘death is not poetical or pretty and we cannot see the point in 
bringing out physical details that belong to the sick room and 
have no bearing on the story.’ What an amazing position, in 
view of the liturgy of Good Friday. In Appendix II, Fr. Robo 
actually suggests that “some at least of her poems might have been 
spared injudicious praise and an unnecessary publication’. So he 
would suppress part of the evidence on the life of the saint—this 
very man who fills pages with protests against alteration of the 
photos and drops so many unpleasant hints about minor corrections 
in the text of the autobiography. If the poems had remained 
unpublished, I can well imagine the stirring chapter Fr. Robo 
would write: “So wretched were some of her poems that up to 
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this day the Carmel of Lisieux cannot be persuaded to let us see 
them. It might weaken our faith in the picture they have given 
us of Thérése, a master of style,’ etc. Mother Agnes would 
come in for further harsh treatment. 

I have said enough for the present. I hope the fine old Catholic 

publishing house of Sands will have the good sense to let this book 
die out. They risk encouraging a critical cynical attitude towards 
saints and holy things by publishing it. I shall conclude with 
words that to Fr. Robo’s admirers will appear excessive. 
_ ‘A young Carmelite who had scarcely reached adult years has 
conquered in less than half-a-century, countless legions of disciples. 
Doctors of the Law have become children at her school, the supreme 
Pastor has exalted her and prays to her in humble and assiduous 
supplication; and at this hour there are from one end of the earth 
to the other millions of souls whose interior life has felt the 
beneficent influence of this little book: The Story of a Soul. 
_ It was with good reason that our saint said: “I feelthat my mission is 
‘to give my little way to souls’.’ 

_ The speaker was Cardinal Pacelli, the occasion, the public 
blessing of the Basilica of Lisieux in 1937. The whole tenor of 
his discourse was similar to the idea in the passage quoted. ‘There 
is no reference to ‘neuropaths’, to Pauline’s ‘aims and exertions’, 
to the dangers of altering photos or editing manuscripts. Speaking 
as Pope, seventeen years later to the day, he persisted in expressing 
the same views. How sad, to think that, according to Fr. Robo, 
the Papal Legate and the millions he referred to were all praying 
to ‘an unknown saint’. 


a OD Oa 
DHE, SURE =~ WAY. 


A tending towards God in Himself with a sense of confusion 
at our unworthiness and confidence in His goodness and in 
the Precious Blood of Jesus Christ are the three notes of 
real union with God. Do not fear. This way is sure. Nothing 
glorifies God so much as the triumph of His grace in a soul 
that acknowledges her misery, her unworthiness, and that 
hopes for all from His power and His goodness. 

(Dom Marmion). 


Bote Reviews 


THE SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Translated 
by Michael Mason (Meditation, sur ?Eglise 2nd Ed.). Sheed and — 
Ward, London and New York. xii 4+- 289pp. 18s. 


Fr. De Lupac’s theme is the mystery of the Church, ‘God’s Israel,’ 
which, before the beginning of the world, ‘flowered in God with Christ — 
by the will of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost.’ (Leonine © 
sacramentary). It is a theme on which popular Catholic thinking must 
increasingly fix itself. St. Paul’s teaching on the Mystical Body of Christ — 
means that the Church is something more than a sign-post to orthodoxy. 
It is itself the mysterious ‘meeting-place of all mysteries’, the all-pervasive 
reality of our share in the life of Christ, which is implied by all the 
movements of the day, Marian, liturgical, Catholic Action, and which 
governs all. 

In such chapters as “The heart of the Church’ (the Blessed Eucharist), 
“The Sacrament of Christ’ (the Church), and ‘Our Temptations Concerning 
the Church’, Fr. de Lubac rehearses the paradoxes of the Church, which 
are, in the last analysis, the great paradox of grace, the union of creature 
with Creator. The Church is the spotless Bride of Christ, holy with the 
holiness of Christ and without blemish. She is the fulness of Christ, 
proclaiming her union with him in the Eucharistic mysteries. But the 
Church is also the manifestation of the mystery of the ‘humility of God’ 
who emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant. The kenosis of 
Incarnation extends to the Church in which God invests His power. 
Into that Church crowd ‘the warped, the sham and the wretched of 
every kind . . . together with the whole host of the mediocre, who feel 
especially at home in her and everywhere set the tone of things’. It 
requires a corresponding humility on our part to accept along with the 
flights of mystical theology the tawdry shrines and the paper flowers: 
and the coloured night-lights. 

Particularly to be noted are the chapters on ‘Ecclesia Mater’ and on 
‘The Church and Our Lady’. In the first the author speaks with the 
voice of a prophet of the ‘vir ecclesiasticus’, the man of the Christian 
community who lives by the Church. ‘These are pages that every 
practising theologian should read. (‘He will try to do that hard thing 
—retain a mind bigger than its own ideas.’). 

The method Fr. de Lubac chooses in this ‘meditation’ is largely his 
customary one of presenting quotations from the Fathers together with 
such commentary as is necessary to fix the connection between them 
and to fit them into a coherent scheme of ideas. It is a scholarly method 
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which has its disadvantages for the general reader. Positive theology, 
let us face the fact, can be incredibly dull. To offset this, its rewards, 
when they come, are high. A phrase of St. Augustine so often lights up 
{| the bare outline of an idea like the sun striking gold out of a shadowy 
f mosaic. The foot-notes to the pages are full of these quotations. They 
( should not be skipped, even though the constant shuttling back and forth 
) between text and notes makes reading as frustrating as a game of snakes 
and ladders. It is a book to be read slowly and read more than once. 

For all his occasional lapses into the professorial vices—tedious 
exposition, confusing digressions, the knack of making simple things 
'difficult—Fr. de Lubac has written something more than a text-book. 
The pastoral and theological problems of France today clearly set up 
in his mind a poignant contrast with the poetic imagery of the Fathers. 
The consequent note of anguish makes his book a document of the living 
_Church. His love of the Church-Mother, his compassion for her trials, 
his joyous hope in her resurrection, cannot fail to communicate them- 
selves to any of her children that read him with sincerity. It requires 
an effort to read the book, but it is worth it. The translator has done a 
lot to help. 


Colman O’Neill, O.P. 
_ THE SACRAMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN Lire. By M. M. Philipon, O.P., 
M.S.T., translated by Rev. John Otto, Ph.D. Sands, London. 
394pp. 16s. 


Tuis is a decidedly useful book and one that can be recommended to 
_ priests and seminarians. It is a sound doctrinal exposition of sacramental 
theology, but I doubt if it will have the wide practical appeal its author 
seems to predict for it. There is an introductory chapter on “The Social 
Import of the Sacraments’ and a final chapter on ‘Eternal Life in Christ’. 
There are three chapters on the Eucharist and three on Holy Orders, 
while the other sacraments have a chapter apiece. Priests will find much 
that is helpful in the section on Holy Orders, in which the author relates 
the priest’s function to the Kingship as well as to the Priesthood of Christ, 
treats of the role of the bishop and of the Pope and, finally, sketches a 
pattern of priestly spirituality in union with Christ and with Our Lady. 
Fr. Philipon remarks that the ‘social aspect of the Church’s sacramental 
life has not always been sufficiently emphasized’ and the blurb assures 
us that he ‘gives adequate consideration to both the individual and social 
nature of the sacraments.’ That Fr. Philipon should have thought it 
necessary to write a separate chapter on the social role of the sacraments 
(the translator’s ‘social import’ lessens the force of the French ‘Le Role 
Social des Sacraments’) is an even more eloquent expression of his 
opinion than are his own words. But one feels that he has not gone far 
enough, that if he were writing now in the full current of the present 
pastoral phase of the liturgical movement (the book was written in 1945), 
he would have so emphasized the social role of the sacraments in the 
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book as a whole that the introductory chapter would have been superfluous. 


One will not find in it, for example, a discussion of the priesthood of © 


the laity, participatio sacerdotii Christi, in St. Thomas’s pregnant phrase, — 


seen in the perspective which such a book could give it; nor an attempt 


to present Baptism, Confirmation and the Holy Eucharist as the sacraments _ 


of initiation into the Mystical Body of Christ. 


I must confess that I found the language of the book flowery and — 
exaggerated to the point of tedium. It is not so much that French purple — 
passages look even more so in English dress; the translator himself is — 


also to blame. An example of what he is capable of, single-handed, is 


his description of Fr. Philipon as ‘in many ways . . . that other, that — 
present-day Paul’. His translation does little to restrain the effusiveness 


of the original, rather the reverse, at times. Thus, the phrase: ‘Ce serait 


singulierement minimiser la messe.... . > becomes: ‘It would be a most ~ 


unwarranted and strangely diminished view of the Mass. . . .’ (p. 139). 
It is not that the translation is not competent and accurate. It is just 
that present-day readers expect a contemporary prose, functional and 
supple. 

Austin Flannery, O.P. 


Love FoR Our NEIcHBouR. Edited by Albert Ple, O.P. Translated by 
Donald Attwater and R. F. Trevett. Blackfriars Publications, 
London, 1955. 12/6d. 


THIS is a book that should be bought and read and meditated on by all 
who are interested in their own salvation, that is, in their own sanctification; 
and by all those who, in one capacity or another, either as confessors 
or directors of souls, or preachers or masters or mistresses of novices, 
should be interested in the spiritual welfare, in the spiritual growth of 
others. It is quite definitely a MUST. Having said so much I could 
come to a full-stop. But, perhaps, you may like to know something 
about the book besides my recommendation of it, before spending 12/6 
on it. So let me tell you a few things concerning it. It is a translation 
of a symposium put together by a number of French theologians and 
philosophers, under the editorship of the French Dominican Spiritual 
review La Vie Spirituelle. 

The work of translation has been ably done by Donald Attwater and 
R. F. Trevett—who shared the work almost equally between them. 
Donald Attwater englishing chapters 1-6, and R. F. Trevett, chapters 
7-13. The original French symposium contained four extra chapters 
which the publishers have deemed well to omit in this English translation. 
I feel rather sorry that they omitted Dom Nathomb’s fine contribution 
on ‘Fraternal Charity and the Mystical Body’ (Chapter 6 in the French 
edition). 


| 


I mention this not so much in order to criticise the book, as to place it. } 


: 
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_ It is common Catholic and generally Christian teaching that the 
|perfection of the Spiritual life consists in the perfection of charity. In 
lthis life Charity, i.e., Love for God, is the greatest of the virtues; its 
|perfection is the end towards which the whole divine moral law ordains 
}men; towards its perfection all religious bind themselves by vow to tend. 
| But the one proof we have of the sincerity and reality of our love for 
God is not at all to be found in one feeling it, but on the one hand in our 
(observing God’s commandments in the conforming of our wills to His 
in all things, and on the other hand, in the love we show our neighbour. 
' The words of the ‘gentle Apostle’, St. John, state that truth most forthrightly: 
| If any one says, “I love God”’, yet hates his brother, he is a liar.’ (I John, 
14:20). And our Saviour Himself insists that the law of fraternal charity 
is His NEW Commandment; and He has made it be the really distinctive 
i characteristic of His followers: ‘By this shall men know that you are 
|my disciples, if you have love one for another.’ (John 13:35). 

a The present symposium on fraternal charity (in its English form) 
lis divided into three main sections: the first one, comprising three essays, 
on the revelation of fraternal charity, its nature and importance as found 
jin Sacred Scripture—both Old and New Testaments; the second section, 
jalso made up of three studies, brings in the theology of brotherly love; 
ithe third part, made up of six essays, gives us what we may call the 
philosophy of fraternal charity—a most penetrating and highly satisfying 
‘analysis of the one and the many—of the relation of one human being 
‘to others, as brother, associate, neighbour. 

_ Ina final Chapter the editor, Fr. A. Ple, O.P., attempts a brief synthesis, 
pointing out at the same time the broad lines of an exhaustive treatise 
[on fraternal charity. It is all in all a most satisfying book. 

_ One word concerning one translation: at times it is somewhat too liberal. 
For instance why translate théologique by theologic (p.81, etc.); and 
passionel by passional (p. 69). ‘The theological terminology on pp. 70-71 
is a little confusing and to my mind not altogether exact. In spite of 
‘these very minor blemishes in a work otherwise completely done we 
can assume that you will not regret the 12/6 you pay for it. 

Cornelius Williams, O.P. 


In Sitence Witu Gop. By Benedict Baur, O.S.B. 12/6d. 

"Tae S1xTH COMMANDMENT. By Dr. August Adam. 3/6d. 

| (Translated from the German by Elizabethe Corathiel Noonan; 
published by the Mercier Press, Cork). 


A TRANSLATION from the German is not an everyday event in the life 
of an Irish publishing firm, whereas we are almost too familiar with trans- 
lations from the French. Both of these books have been done into excellent 
English by Elisabethe Corathiel Noonan. 

In Silence With God is a rather vague, indefinite title, suggestive of a 
mystical or poetical approach to the Spiritual Life. Actually it is, for the 
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greater part, a collection of articles which appeared originally in a German 
periodical, The Inner Life. This translation is from the fourth edition | 
of Abbot Baur’s book. It contains twenty two meditations, each of which , 
has two distinct points. I 

On First Thoughts and Emotions the author’s ideas are singularly clear’ 
and conclusive. He sums up briefly the wrong attitude which is common . 
enough, and can be the cause of much pain, and indeed, loss in the life: 
of Grace. ‘Many allow themselves to be confused by first thoughts and, 
emotions. They regard them as sins that cannot be overcome and, dis-, 
couraged, give up the struggle before it has really begun. Others believe) 
they can eventually rid themselves of these thoughts and emotions, and) 
imagine that perfection will have been reached if only they can accomplish - 
this task. They are unhappy and angry that such feelings keep recurring, , 
so beset with self-love and secret pride they are. Many, if not most of us, 
are not quite clear in their minds about these thoughts and emotions, | 
and adopt a defensive attitude towards them. Consequently such people 
become excited and nervous.’ (p.70). Abbot Baur suggests a far more. 
positive and peaceful approach to the problem. “The cross is a healing 
medium. That is God’s purpose in the many painful and humiliating 
thoughts and emotions He allows us to experience. If we approach these» 
perversions in the right way, we can draw healing benefits from our pride , 
and self-conceit, from our self-satisfaction and self-love . . . . These. 
thoughts and feelings can become indispensable aids to virtue and. 
holiness.’ (p.69). 

The freshness of the author’s approach to the Spiritual Life is every- 
where evident. In his meditation on humility he insists on the need ‘of a 
clear and childlike perception of God, the Eternal.’ Drawing on his ex- 
perience of Benedictine life, he writes: ‘We arrive at this state by the 
intensity of our faith. The holy liturgy with its prayers and its offerings, 
especially the Psalms, shows us the way. ‘It is not difficult to enter into 
the spirit of veneration when we allow the liturgy to permeate our whole 
being. We fall at the feet of the Almighty in humble surrender, lauding 
His greatness, His wisdom, His justice. Thou alone art holy; Thou alone 
the All Highest. A clear and childlike perception of God, the Eternal. It 
is precisely here that moderns so often fail. (p.88). Although, Abbot 
Baur does not say as much, it seems to be his opinion that the lack of 
liturgy in life, even in religious life, has robbed us of that faithful reverence, 
which is the foundation of humility. | 

This is an excellent book of meditations. One’s only difficulty in reading 
it is the unfortunate recurrence of uncorrected printer’s errors—as many 
as three in six pages. (pp. 75-80). The translator is a little unfortunate in 
the use of one word—attrition. Even of Christ, we read: ‘His attrition is 
perfect in every aspect’ (p.73). In English, attrition has for Catholics a 
limited meaning with a very theological connotation. This, I think, should 
bar us from using the word in any other sense. 

The second of these books translated from the German is quite different 
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| from the first. The Sixth Commandment is another of those books on sex, 
) adolescence, love, marriage, chastity, virginity—all useful in their own 
) way, but somewhat hackneyed nowadays. In this book, though it is 
_ translated from the German, nothing particularly new is said about this 
problem. As a subject for rational analysis, the sixth commandment is 
infinite, and in the number of books and articles about it, saturation point 
| can be reached, and the last word can be said. However, Dr. August Adam, 
_an unintroduced German author, is always interesting in his treatment of 
the sixth commandment. He is strong in his condemnation of preachers 
who allow themselves to get into a passion on the subject. Even St. Al- 
phonsus does not escape his censure when it comes to a census of Hell’s 
| population. Dr. Adam rightly challenges the statement that ninety nine 
per cent of the damned are condemned exclusively for the sin of impurity. 
_ He believes that preachers and catechists should follow more closely St. 
| Thomas’s tract on Temperance; there, the Angelic Doctor is more con- 
cerned with putting vice and virtue in their proper place than in putting 
| Sinners and saints in their predestined place. Another Dominican whose 
authority is invoked to condemn the rigorists is St. Anthony (sic) of 
' Florence; but, of course, he is better known as St. Antoninus. 
| ‘The first and lesser part of the book is far better than the second part, 
| which is entitled ‘Practical Suggestions’. Most of these are given in what I 
| suspect to be the scripta of lectures delivered to young people. They suffer, 
| therefore, from the defect of a lecture in printed form—inevitable repeti- 
- tion and the encircling of one important point. But as the book is addressed 
_ to priests, parents and educators, perhaps the author is giving an example 
; a the proper approach to the problem, and not a mere rational analysis 
. of it. 
_ The book suffers from a defect I have noticed in others of its kind. 
| The development of the virtue of chastity and the difficulties attached 
| thereto are not sufficiently integrated into the Christian life. There are 
_ few if any Manicheans nowadays, and I doubt if the author if right in 
| thinking that ‘the whole subject of sexual behaviour has been indis- 
| criminately banished from polite conversation.’ (p.80). Any intelligent 
person should know that sex instincts are good, God-given, and adaptable 
| for His service; but what most people lack is a deep knowledge of the 
| Christian life and an active participation in it. Particularly to-day and in 
_Treland, we should concentrate our attention on essential Christianity. 
_ There is too much energy being utterly dissipated on side-shows and mere 
| facets of Christian worship, and’indeed, of Christian doctrine. It was his 
- gift of drawing all things into relation to their source and centre, that made 
' Father Bede Jarrett’s approach to this problem of the sixth command- 
ment, the classical one. Somehow or other, I tend to judge the success of 
other writers in relation to Father Bede’s. On this principle—which is 
_ not an entirely fair one—Dr. Adam’s is a good book, but falls short of 
' the best. Jerome Toner, O.P. 
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PasTORAL PsycHotocy IN Practice. By Willibrod Demal, O.S.B. 
Translated by J. W. Conway, B.A. Mercier Press, Cork. 21/6d. 


PsyCHIATRY is a science in the making; as an art, readers of Cassian, — 
Scaramelli, or of any of the great Mystics, know that it has a venerable 
tradition in the history of Catholic Asceticism. However, since Freud | 
dropped his plumbline into the ‘unconscious’, and his onetime supporters, _ 
Adler and Jung, claimed different foundations for Psychoanalytic explora- 
tion, no one, admitting that ‘the proper study of mankind is man’, can | 
ignore ‘Depth Psychology’, the generally accepted term now for the 
systems of exploring the hidden springs of our human activity. Long 
ago, the prophet, Jeremias, lamented that ‘all the land was made desolate, © 
because there is none that considereth in the heart.’ St. Augustine, a 
master of self-analysis, prayed: ‘Domine, ut noverim me, ut noverim te.’ 
In 1953, the Holy Father, addressing Delegates to the Fifth Congress _ 
of Psychotherapy, concluded with the words: 
‘Be assured that the Church follows your research and your medical 
practice with warm interest and best wishes. You work on a terrain 
that is very difficult, Your activity, however, is capable of achieving 
precious results for medicine, for the knowledge of the soul in general, 


for the religious dispositions of man and for their development. May ° 


Providence and divine grace light your path!’ 


As no one has to deal more intimately with souls than the Catholic | 


priest, his study of Pastoral Psychology cannot afford to ignore any help 
in the delicate task. of spiritual guidance. In the first edition of his work, 
Dom Demal warned us that ‘it covered only part of the domain of pastoral 
psychology’; in this second edition he proposes ‘a more scientific treatment 
by using a wider scope of relevant literature.’ Let us remark, in passing, 
that the literature quoted seems confined to a narrow circle, mainly 
German. Even here one misses such a Catholic writer as Allers. 
He quotes the Handbuch, edited by Gustav Kafka, but in the important 
pages devoted to Sexual Character there is no mention of Allers’ Psychologie 
des Geschlechtslebens, in the third volume of the Handbuch. Dr. Nuttin 
of Louvain is ignored; as is Dom Moore’s The Driving Forces of Human 
Nature, and his Nature and Treatment of Mental Disorders; the only 
citation from Pope Pius XII is from the Mystici Corporis. 

The first part of the book deals with normal ideas of the way of 
perfection. Many practical hints will be found on frequent confession, 
on the emotions, on the harmony of grace and nature. On the other 
hand, sweeping statements are made such as: ‘the only hindrance to 
the soul on its way to God is sin.’ (p. 7). 

The second part deals with Depth Psychology. It is introduced as 
‘for the practical use of the educator and the pastor, and is not intended 
for the psychological expert;’ but, might we not expect that the expert’s 
views would be carefully used to safeguard the teaching? On p. 88, 
we meet the Freudian idea that every normative value is’external, and the 
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decisive stages are found in early childhood, to the sixth year of life 
| approximately. A false burden of ‘repression’ is thrown on the first six 
i years. P.90 calls for a question mark after the assertion that, every 
| first experience determines for good the psychic nature of the human being. 
___ Temperament, Dispositions, and Character types are largely treated. 
| There are helpful remarks, but not a few lacunae. One would like to 
| see the characterology of Kunkel, Freud, Jung, Spranger and Kretschmer 
» supplemented by many of the Catholic authors to hand. In the German 
; zone alone, Lindworsky’s contributions are worth considering. 

| For the guinea charged, we might expect larger type; the print is 
) painfully small. 
i George Byrne, S.J. 


| THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE Lapy. By Michael de la Bedoyere. Collins, 
London. 16/-. 


| MIcHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE has given us a most entertaining and readable 
account of part of the Quietist controversy in the seventeenth century— 
| the story of Madame Guyon, her influence upon Fenelon and the latter’s 
| epic conflict with Bossuet over the nature of mystical prayer and the 
| possibility and consequences of a purely disinterested love of God. In 
'-so far as the book has a hero and heroine, they are Fenelon and Madame 
Guyon, with Bossuet in the role of the villain—a thesis which runs 
contrary to much of the historical evidence. It is true that Bossuet was 
| no expert or enthusiast of mystical prayer, yet what this book fails to make 
| clear is that he was fully justified in trying to eliminate the kind of 
mysticism that Madame Guyon wished to propagate, not indeed to 
the whole Church but to the elite that she wished to gather round her. 
We are never given a clear account of true Catholic mystical prayer and 
then of the way the Quietist idea of prayer deviated from it—and this 
_ is essential for the full understanding of a situation in which both Catholic 
truth and French politics and intrigues were intertwined. 

And while the author takes the side of the lady and Fenelon, the reader, 
in spite of this, cannot help being struck by a strain of preciousness 
in the Archbishop and of sheer oddness in Madame Guyon. True, 
she may have hit on some truths of mystical prayer, but this is the very 
stuff of heresy, a concentration on certain aspects of reality and their 
intermingling with a mass of error. Madame Guyon was a strange woman, 
able to interest men of Fenelon’s calibre and yet causing trouble wherever 
she went. What if she did uphold the beautiful concept of the mystics’ 
pure and disinterested love of God, when at the same time she felt herself 
so possessed of God as to be God, even to repeat Our Lord’s words as 
from herself whilst elsewhere she called the unfortunate La Combe her 
well beloved son; when she also identified herself with the Woman of 
the Apocalypse, and told how her disciple’s prayers had been answered 
when they invoked their Mother, Madame Guyon? 

Daphne Pochin Mould, 
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‘His Heart IN Our Work: Thotghts for a Priestly Apostolate. Editet 
oe 2) by Francis’L. Filas; S.J. Browne & Nolan Ltd., Dublin, 1955 


i 


urs book:is a collection of some of the essays originally published by 
various authors in the American quarterly bulletin Alter Christus, 2— 
‘periodical‘that appeared during the years 1937-1950. Although intended 
first for priests, they may be read by others also. All the essays are written | 
in the discursive manner of good journalism which makes for easy reading. 
and few are more than a mere four pages long. This book, then; can be 
read by those who are not quite equal to the labour of sustained studious © 
‘reading. This is what justifies the publication of such books as the 
present one, and indeed makes them a necessity. They do not set out 
directly to do justice to the theme or mystery which is treated so that 
its potentialities may be drawn upon, but to present just enough to hold 
the attention of a mind prone to distraction. Their method is not 

primarily doctrinal but devotional or inspirational. Their value lies in 

keeping spiritual themes and interests held before the attention of minds 

that, being: incapable of heavy reading, might too easily be taken up | 
entirely with. activities. ims ; : 


ILM. . 


Listen, Sister. By John E. Moffatt, S.J. The Mercier Press Ltd. : 
210pp: 10/6d. i . 


Listen, Sister is sub-titled ‘Thoughts for Nuns’. It contains fifty pricks 
of Conscience, very effectively pointed. Fr. Moffatt makes himself a vocal 
conscience for all Religious women, reminding them of many of their 
less obvious shortcomings in the spiritual life. The book would make 
an excellent manual for the Particular Examination of Conscience. For 
those who follow the Ignation method, it could be used for meditation. 


L.McC. | 
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Edited by T. A. MURPHY, C.SS. R. 
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